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CHALK-WHITING 


| 

| Genuine Pure, Soft, decomposed, 

| amorphous, chalk. Very Fluffy, 
Light Gravity, Extremely Soft. 
Not to be confounded with hard 
domestic limestone or By-Product 
Whitings. Ask your chemist— 
He knows. 


Pronounced by leading superintendents 
| and chemists as being equal if not superior 
to the best imported chalks. If you are 
not using K-I Chalk start now. 


The Only American Chalk Whiting 
Write or Wire for Samples and Price 


Manufactured by the 


—KRIPPENDORF- TUTTLE WHITE 
CLIFFS PRODUCTS COMPANY 


General Sales Office 
30 NORTH MICHIGAN BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 
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RUBBER A BIG FEATURE 
OF EMPIRE EXHIBITION 


Rubber Displays Seen Not Only in Manu- 
but as Part of 
American Goods At- 


facturers’ Sections 
Decorative Effect 
tract Interest 


Special to THE RUBBER AGE 

After careful consideration of all ex- 
isting records relating to previous world 
expositions, the authorities 
for the Empire Exhibition opened re- 
cently at Wembley Park, London, (Eng. ) 
have felt fully justified in their decision 
to call it the greatest exhibition ever held. 
The Exhibition has all the educational 
value of a tour round the world, for the 
methods of five continents and of all the 
applied industrially and 
scientifically, are shown side by side. Be- 
fore explaining that section which neces- 
createst interest to rubber 
men, a facts about this Exhibition 
generally should, in view of its unpre- 
cedented international importance, be of 
value. 

Covering an 
complete will very closely approach the 
two and a quarter hundred million dollar 
mark. It is expected to be visited 
by at least thirty million people during 
the six months it will remain open. Five 
railways run into the grounds and there 
are over fifteen miles of roads in the Ex 
hibition. At one end of the grounds has 
been erected the world’s largest stadium 
with 40 miles of terraces and seating ac- 
commodation for 125,000 spectators. No 
less than 1,500,000 rivets have been used 
in its construction. The largest band- 
stand has an enclosure of 10,000 seats 
with 3,000 more seats outside. The Amuse- 
ment Park has a dance hall 
said to be twice the size of any other in 
existence. Illumination is provided by 
over one million lights. The two largest 
buildings are the Palaces of Engineering 
and Industry. The former, extending 
over half a million square feet—practi- 
eally ten acres of solid machinery exhi- 
bits—stands today as the largest building 
in the world of ferro-concrete construe- 
tion, while the latter is almost as large. 
It is in these two imposing edifices that 
the principal displays of the rubber in- 
dustry are housed. Some of the largest 


responsible 


races of men 


sarily is of 
Trew 


considerable 


area of 220 acres, its cost 


theater and 


locomotives yet constructed and huge 
naval guns exhibited in the Palace of 
Engineering weigh over 150 tons. Five 








RUBBER STOCKS’ DECLINE 


On May 
mon. stock 


1 last one share of com- 
of each of seven rubber 
companies listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange could have been 
bought for a sum less than $91. Not 
a great while ago, quotations of these 
identical stocks aggregated over $600. 
Not one of the seven stocks listed 
below are paying dividends on com- 
mon shares. Final quotations of the 
common stock of these companies on 
May | were: 


SS PCO Eee 5 1-2 
Ae eee en 6 5-8 
I 20 5-8 
Kelly-Springfield ............ 16 
EE bs ww kc one an en end 1 3-4 
Pg ER SE re com sere teri a 10 
a ear eee! 30 1-8 
Total 90 7-8 








railway bays were provided inside this 
hall for the transhipment of exhibits di- 
rectly to and from their beds. 

From the above facts it will be seen 
that in a such magnitude the 
rubber industry was, in preparing a 
suitable display, up against a very con- 
siderable problem. Bearing in mind the 
supreme importance of their product, 
rubber men knew that anything ordi- 
narily considered to be on a large scale 
would, in such an exhibition as this, be 
dwarfed in a like manner to Gulliver in 


show of 


on Page 126 











Newsreel 


International 

Examining Rubber Paving 
Clarence Wright (in center) and 
Comm. Joseph A. Rourke (at right) 
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STRETCH OF RUBBER 
PAVING LAID IN BOSTON 


Clarence Wright of Wright Rubber 
Products Co. and City Officials Assist 
in Laying First Slab on Northern Ave. 
Bridge 
At last an American city has taken up 

the question of rubber paving in a prac- 

tical way. Rubber streets became a 

reality in Bosten, Mass., on May 7 when 

Commissioner of Public Works Joseph 

A. Rourke, Street Commissioner John H. 

L. Noyes and Clarence Wright, president 

of the Wright Rubber Products Co., 

Racine, Wis., assisted in laying the first 

slab of rubber paving on the Northern 

Avenue Bridge. 

The decision of Boston officials to lay 
an experimental section of 36 square feet 
was largely due to the co-operation of 
Mr. Wright and Day Baker, chairman of 
the Legislative Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Automobile Dealer & 
Association, who has been studying the 
possibilites of rubber paving for over 
two years. Mr. Wright supplied the 
necessary paving, which is of a type in- 
vented by him and which was manufae- 
tured in his plant at Racine, without 
cost to the City of Boston. 

The site selected for the experiment on 
the draw of the Northern Avenue Bridge 
carries unusually heavy traffie of both 
horse-drawn and motor-driven 
Planking used on this draw 
frequently renewed. 

The Wright pavement is in blocks, 12 
x 6 inches and one inch thick and has 
an interlocking device by means of which 
it was fixed to the planking. The old 
planking on the section of the bridge 
subjected to the test was ripped up, new 
planking was put down, and after being 
coated with a special cement the blocks 
were nailed into place through the pro- 
jecting tabs shown in the illustration 
produced herewith. When completed no 
nails were visible and the blocks pre- 
sented a smooth surface which was de- 
clared by city officials to be equal in 
appearance to any paving in Boston. 

The blocks are made from a formula 
in which approximately one-third plan- 
tation rubber is used. In curing, the 
blocks are subjected to a temperature of 
333 degrees while under a pressure of 


Garage 


types. 
has to be 


2500 pounds. 


(Continued on Page 127) 
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RUBBER A BIG FEATURE 
OF EMPIRE EXHIBITION 


Brobdingnag ['o be in proportion with 
the displays of othe ndustries they had 
to prepare n exhibit irpassing all pre 
vious ones n it comprehensive exposl 
tion of the manv-fold uses rubber finds 
today n ve trade ¢ importance 
That thev have icceeded in this super 
t r he t Té tified | the erowds that 
throng the display neessantly Fully 
100.000 peonls 1 AAV nee the opening 
} é Vie ed the ren eu rubber se« 
tio d the authorities believe this num 
her | rradu ease until it 
ult double hefore the exhibition’ 
close 
Ever e department of this vast 
I h tl eribed as an 
hihitior thir exhibition The rub 
her ‘ eT ore artistic, 
( ' r displ: = 
! rere ’ D ‘ usively dé 
oted t hh . ely does the use 
Hho t t ‘ rade that + 
l ( ‘ rine ims ¢ 
byt " ray ecthhy { onse 
quent ! DOr e mn 
the ree ‘ I l dual _ trade 
} ‘ hit ‘ ’ r sectiol 
heside ntrib 0 plendor « 
the huge rene! ! Tr act no 
matter hat part ¢ the 1) aeres ons 
find hiv ‘ rie ‘ tT; he CoO} 
fronted hy ome tn rifle nroot of the 
ubiquity of ibhe 1 if ndisper 
Entering the Palace of Industry, we 
find the most important exhibit well 
ituated adjacent to the eastern entrane 
[It is entered through an imposing portico 
flanked bv rubber trees and is of decided 
ly unique design. A ec] sta of the 6.000 
quare Teet oe ipied avail ble Great 
are has been taken te fford visitors a 
eon prehet ive urve of the infinite var 
iety of goods manufactured from rubber 
The eontribution of rubber to the amen 
ties of the home in the hape ot flooring, 
tiling, mat heds. ete.. is available for 
Inspector 1! such Pprorusiol : To make 
excusable the eoneeption of a future “all 
rubber” hou ce Riubher nN an indisper 
sable adiunet to moder transport 1S 


illustrated in an excellent displav of tires 


hoth pneumattr nd otherwise brake 
hose, buffer pT rs, eT il] | hich are 
indicative of the potent | part it plavs 
} one of the « ent : of advaneed en 
ization lhe irgical le of the in 
dustrv | also ell represented by firms 
whose experience ia 8 hack to the es 
tablishment of the business and who. 
throuchout ther long careers, have 
maintained equalled reputations for 
quality 

It is in sporting goods, however. that 
the British rubber trade shines brichtest 
Ilere it has reached as highly developed 


perfection as the tire industry 
The manut 


eater to a great 


fa State ot 
acturers have to 
their 
eritieal in 


in America 
sporting nation; 
publie is probably the n 
the 


take no 


ost 


world, who cde mint d the hest and will 


substitutes ( onsequently, to 
the hichest qual 
itv, the makers have, tl rough a hundred 


satisfv this demand for 
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years of incessant scientific research 
work, contrived to produce goods of the 
highest attainable 

In the Palace of Engineering, ten firms 
are exhibiting in the automotive section, 
the electrical 
manutacturers 
section. In 
these categories a fine display 


excellence. 


more in section, 


dozen 


aA score or 


and about a large 


il the 
the first ol 
ot American 
displayed 


veneral engineering 


manufactures are to be seen, 


through their Canadian 


branecnes In the second, a very exten 
sive exhibit has been organized by spe- 
cialists in the manufacture of cables anc 


insulating material, 


third covers a very miscellaneous ground, 


dealing principally with supplies needed 
by large industrial plants 


waterproofing industry also covers 


large field, for in addition to ordinary 
waterproof garments, waterproot fabrics 
are displayed for 101 uses. In the toy 
section there is a complete range ot balls 


I iscellaneous section covers oilskin 


products, al d a host 
n ] 


ilfactures, vulcanite 


othe necessities of oder it 

Onlv provedly excellent firms are ex 
hibiting, their average age being ist 
sixty vears. Under the supervision. ot 
the well-known Londor architect, Mia P 
Morley Horden, the rubber manutactur 


trom the Malaya native 


ing section, 


nut stall oT the Rubhe y Growers’ Asso 
ciation to the ultra modern displays ol 
highly finished products of the olde 


established eoneerns, provides a 


harmony and eontrast arresting in its 


unusualness Krom the st: 


I 
setting, artistry of design and 


produets ex! hited, This sec 
| one oft the 


judged mnest of 
) ; 
| alace Ol In 


manv fine sights in the 


dustry But the visitor who would see 
ind learn all there is to know about rub 
He! must not he satisfied hy seeing’ ti 


and the four other special sections; he 
the 
this 
appreciate 


must visit evervone ol score or more 


buildings composing mammoth ex 


hibition in order to rubber’s 


yreat part nodern industry 
Althoug! 


its 1,00] 


Ac« ustomed as the pubdi 


tires sports 


appheations 


croods, waterpro ings, eTC.. when 


toys, 


tor ser 


compared with rubber’s eapacity 


vice in every phase of life, it may be said 
to be almost unknown The world out 
put in 1910 was 120,380 tons; in 1925 
if Was 111,361 tons. The eloquence ol 
such figures and the unlimited possibil 


ties presented by the wholly excellent 


Exhibition seem 
that we 
“rubber ace.” 


display at the present 


only to direction 


are upon the threshold of a 


point in one 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERS TO 
VISIT AKRON TIRE PLANTS 
\ feature of the Spring Meeting of the 
Mechanical Eng 
held Ith 


? 
Inciusive, 


\merican Society of 


will be Cleveland, 
to 29 
the 
where the mechanical 
through 
The Society will 
the A.S.T.M. 
Materials at 


neers, which 
Ohio, May 26 
exeursion on 
to Akron 
are to be 


will he an 
May 27 


engineers 


atternoon ol 
conducted several of 
the large rubber plants. 
hold a joint 
May 29 on Properties of 

High and Low Temperatures. 


with 


session 


while the 
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IRA A. WORTHINGTON 
DROWNED IN SOUND 
Body Washed Up on Long 


Following Gale—Was New 
Manager of Armstrong Rubber Co. 


Beach, L. L. 
Y ork Sales 
for 


Two Years. 


York 


Rubber 


Ira A. Worthington, New Sales 
Manager of the Armstrong Co., 
of West Haven, Conn., was drowned oft 
Long Beach, L. I. on May 13 while at 
tempting to reach shore in a rowboat. 
Mr. Worthington, who was forty years 
old, lived at 366 East Brooklyn, 
N. Y. and had a summer home at Bald 
win, L I. On Sunday, May 11, he bought 
10-ft. motor boat at Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. and brought it down the Hudsor 
and to a Brooklyn hoathouse with the aid 
friend. He lett the boat at 
for the nigiut 
morning left in it for 


28th St., 


a new 


> ] 
ot a Brook 


ivn and early the nex 


Caught in a gale, it is believed that he 
dropped anehor ot Long Beacl d at 
to reach shore in a small 


tempted 
This 
eapsized by the heavy seas, and a 
Mr. Worthington was clad in army 
puttees, 


tender is believed to have 


breeches and he VAS 


swim ashore through the breakers 
Atter remaining up all night at Bald 
win with their five-year old daughter, 


Lueille, Mrs. W orthinetor notified the 


police ot her fears \ seare!} as becun 
and the rubber man’s body was found at 
the toot of Roosevelt Boulevard Near it 
lay the rowboat that had been washed 
ashore bottomside up The new motor 


boat was moored 500 feet the 
» yund. 

Mr. Worthington 
New 


years ago. 


d the Armstrong 
York sales 

He had previously 
Trent Rubber 


JON 
Rubber Co. as manager 
about two 
associated with the 
Trenton, N. J. 

Many ol his business associates attended 
the held his 
May 14 


heen 
Co.. 
funeral which 
Brooklyn residence on 


from 


Goodrich Buys English Company 

The B. F. Goodrich 
pleted negotiations for the purchase of 
the Ajax Rubber Works, ’ Lan 
eashire, England, which were begun by 


Co. recently com- 


, 
us 
Le \ and, 


President B. F. Work when he visited 
England some weeks ago. The produc 
tion of tires and mechanical goods will 
soon be under way. The purchase in- 
cludes the sole right to make pneumatic 
and solid Wood-Milne tires. It is said 
that $250,000 may be spent in installing 


additional equipment in the plant, which 
was bought to meet a crowing demand in 
Great Britain for English-made products. 


U. S. Rubber Buys Buildings 


It was recently announced that the 
United States Rubber Co. had bought 
three five-story buildings at 62-66 Thomas 
St. near west Broadway, New York City, 
occupying a plot measuring 75 by 100 feet. 
The property will be used for warehouse 
purposes, it was intimated. 
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STRETCH OF RUBBER 
PAVING LAID IN BOSTON 


Continued from Page 125) 


City engineers intimated that if the 
paving meets with their approval it will 
probably be used to cover the Warren 
Avenue Bridge which is said to require 
resurfacing three times a year. The 
Boston budget sets aside an appropria- 
tion of $100,000 tor rubber streets. Al- 
though the eost of rubber paving of the 
type laid, is said to be three times that 
of wood blocks, city officials undoubtedly 


vill not be influenced by this factor in 


iew of its numerous other advantages 
that are vel] known to those in the in- 
lusti City engineers are convineed 
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been the inability to keep the blocks 
down, and to prevent them from creep- 
ing. Cementing to the foundation would 
not accomplish the result. The Wright 
blocks are constructed with two semi- 
circular flaps on one side and one flap 
on one end of the base of the block, 
which fit into corresponding recesses in 
the base of the adjoining block. Drive 
spikes are driven through holes in the 
flaps into the bridge flooring, or the 
special device used for concrete road 
foundations. The blocks are laid in hot 
rubberized cement, uniting the blocks to- 
vether and to the foundation, making a 


water-tight roadway over the street or 
bridge foundation. 
The speed and accuracy with which 











Northern Ave. 


Wright 


(second from right) 
Rubher Paving is Visi 


( lare nce 


that in the lone run the use of rubber 
paving will effect a considerable saving. 

Boston, Mass., May 14, 1924.—The 
second section of Rubber Street Pave- 


ment was laid today on Northern Avenue, 
near the eenter of the draw bridge, where 
it is thought that the most 
drawn and motor truck conditions exist. 


severe horse- 


At this point approximately one thou 
sand vehicles pass each hour in each 
direction. The first section of the road 


was laid on Wednesday, May seventh, the 
first rubber block being laid by Joseph A. 
Rourke, Commissioner of Public Works, 
of the City of Boston, the second block 
by Clarence Wright, President of the 
Wright Rubber Products Company, Ra- 
eine, Wisconsin, and the third block by 
Day Baker, Chairman of the Legislative 


Committee of the Massachusetts Auto- 
mobile Dealer and Garage Association, 
who for the past three years has been 


urging the use of rubber for street and 


bridge pavement—and who discovered 
that the Wright company possessed a 
patent which would make rubber blocks 
practical. 

The rubber pavement laid on _ the 
Northern Avenue Bridge consists of 


blocks six by twelve inches and one inch 
thick. The great difficulty in the way of 
success of rubber block pavement has 


Bridge Laying 


“Gang” 


with Workmen. A Section of the Neu 


ble in the Foreground. 


this rubber pavement may be laid was 
shown by a crew of four bridge 
chanics, a cement pourer, cement layer, 
paving block placer and a spiker, who 
laid the first few hundred at the rate of 
sixty square feet per hour. 

The first pavement 
laid has been in for nearly 
a week, and much to the surprise of all 
observers, the sharpest horseshoe calks or 


me- 


section of rubber 


eonstant use 


the heavy steel tires make no seratch or 


mark on the pavement. 








International Newsreel 


Rubber Blocks 


Comm. Joseph A. Rourke Laying the 
First Wright Block on Northern Ave. 
Bridge while Mr. Wright Watches 


Laying 
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PHILIPPINES SUITABLE 
FOR RUBBER CULTURE 


United States Department of Agriculture 
Expert Recently Returned from Expedi- 
tion States Vast Tracts are Suitable for 
Production of a Good Grade 


Announcement was made May 11 by 
the Department of Agriculture that vast 
tracts of land in the Philippine Islands 
have been found where the well 
adapted for rubber production. For the 
last year experts of the Departments of 
Agriculture and of Commerce have been 
working under the $500,000 
sional appropriation in the Philippines 


soil is 


Congres- 


and in South and Central America to 
find areas suitable for the production 
of rubber in order to make the United 


states independent of the United King- 
dom and other countries crude 
rubber supply. 

These tracts have been 


for its 


located on ter- 


ritory within the possessions of the 
United States Government by a party of 
investigators sent to the Orient by the 


Department of 
Mark Baldwin 


Commerce, according to 
of the United States De 
partment of Agriculture, who has just 
returned with the expedition which he 
accompanied in the capacity of soil ex 
pert. These lands now growing native 
grasses and timber are located on the 
Island of Mindanao, in the southernmost 
large island of the Philippines, and ad- 
jacent smaller islands. The island of 
Mindanao alone has an area equal to that 
of the state of Indiana, but its fertility 
and extent have not been appreciated. 
Nearly 80 per cent of the rubber pro 


duced in the world is consumed in the 
United States and, so far as is known, 
practically all is grown within 15° lati- 


tude of the equator. The possession of 
this territory within the climatie range 
of possible rubber production offers an 
opportunity Jor United States capital to 
engage in one of the most important in- 
dustries in territory within the 
tions of our own Government. 
At present there are three producing 
plantations on the small island of Basilan 
and one in the interior of Mindanao. The 
largest plantation of the three consists 
of 180,000 trees. Ordinarily plantations 
brought to the tapping age in 
about five years. The oldest rubber tree 


restric- 


can be 


on the island dates back to a _ small 
planting made about 17 years ago. 
Speaking of the character of these 


Mr. Baldwin said, “there are on 
these and adjacent islands large 
of land well adapted to the growing of 
and there is much direct 
evidence of this fact. Although rubber 
trees will grow on a wide range of soils 
they make a better growth on the richer 
soils, and these soils in question are more 
fertile than much land in the Malay 
peninsula and Sumatra where rubber is 
now grown extensively.” 

On these islands, he there 
soils very similar in superficial appear- 
ance to the good soils of the Corn Belt. 
He reports one instance of a homesteader 
who has developed a good corn farm on 


Continued on Page 129) 


soils, 


bodies 


rubber trees, 


said, are 
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between 50 and 100 eas- 


RESULTS OF R. A. TIRE = casings; 23.57 GOODYEAR SUES ON 











s : sae alee : aed —- | LL.S& between 100 and 200 > Se eee 5 . 

DE ALERS » | ( »¢ ‘K S| R\ EY easings; 3.7% hetween 200 and 300 I ATENT O*V NERSHITI 
— casings: 1.6% between 300 and 400 
Rubber Association Compiles Preliminary casings; 24% between 400 and 1000 Suit to Determine Patent Right to Rubber 

Data from Over 20,000 Replies—562% casings; and 8% over 1,000 casings. Heel Dise is Begun in Akron Court of 

of Dealers Reported Inventory of Less Responses were analyzed to show how Common Pleas Against Alois Schon- 

than 50 Tires representative were the total replies, so enberger 
that the Rubber Association might know 

lhe results of the questionnaire. which whether there was a sound basis for con- A suit to determine the ownership of 
the Rubber Association of America sent sidering the data as a 100% condition. a patent right on a machine to distmbute 

March to 147.898 tire dealers through The results of this analysis showed that the small metal dises that are imbedded 
out the eountr’ order to get authenti the response Was thoroughly represen- in rubber heels was begun recently hetort 
information as to the stocks of pneu- tative and the table published on this Judge E. D. Fritch in Common Pleas 
matic and solid tires on hand, have been page shows the actual figures received by Court in Akron, Ohio, by the Goodyear 
compiled it table that published the Association built up to a 100% Tire & Rubber Co. against Alois Schon 
herewith figure. enberger. 

This table represent prelin inary re = The tiny dise, which IS one-quarter ot 
port. Interesting and valuable comment an inch in diameter and very thin, is 
received from the tire dealers will be AWARD TWO AKRON used in rubber heels to prevent the nail 
collated in the near future for the use RUBBER FELLOWSHIPS which holds the heel to the leather from 
of members of the Tire Division At pulling through the resilient rubber. In 
that time the dealers will be classified to Harry W. Howard, Illinois College, manufacturing the heels these dises wer 
why ho mat sell was, oil, accessories, Jackson, ille, Iil., 24, has heen awarded formerly distributed by hand into the 
hardware ets ind it} how many the Goodyeai fellowship in rubber chem- molding machines. Mr. Schonenberger 
dealers tires constitute the principal ar- istry at Akron University, Akron, Ohio. invented a device for the mechanical dis 
ticle of sale Lowell B. Cramer, a graduate of Cornell tribution of the dises 

otal responses to the questionnaire at College, Mt. Union, lowa, and now taking Right to the patent is claimed by the 
this writing are 22,221, but considering a post graduate course at Syracuse Uni- Goodyear company because Schonen 
the fact that 3.909. or 17.59 of those versity, is the recipient of the Firestone berger was employed in the plant to 
re pond neg reported that the were no fellowship in the same work. Both work out a plan tor the mechanical dis- 
longer in the tire business, the “live” list students will enter Akron University in tribution of the dises, the plaintiffs 

as reduced to 121,883 dealers who re- the fall. These fellowships, which are allege. The defendant maintains that he 
turned usable responses to the number of open to graduates of all standard Amer- was not employed for any such purpose 
17.707 hi represent 14.6¢ of the lean colleges and relieve the student of but worked in the plant like any other 

live total list f é the dealers re- the payment of all tuition fees, are worth employee. While employed there, he 
ported ar nvent t é than 50 S500 a vear. Continued / 12 
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PHILIPPINES GOOD 
FOR RUBBER CULTURE 


(Continued from Page 127) 


the island and raises 250 to 300 bushels 
of corn per aere by putting in three or 
four crops a year. He does his farming 
with Indian eattle and carabaos. 

Four different species of the rubber 
tree, the Ceara, Castilloa, Fieus, Hevea 
or Para, have been tried but all others 
have given way largely to the now pop- 
ular Hevea. This plant at least in the 
Orient, is the only one to survive the 
process of elimination, being the most 
desirable in many respects. 

The entire process of producing raw 
rubber and making it ready for shipment 
to the place of manufacture into other 
products is usually carried out on the 
plantation. The collection of the latex, 
or sap of the rubber tree, so named be- 
eause of its similarity in appearance to 
milk, is done by stripping off a small 
section of the bark each day and gather- 
ing the “run” in cups about the size of 
an ordinary tea cup. The combined 
output from all the trees is taken to the 
vats on the plantation and coagulated 
by the addition of an acid, usually acetic 
acid. The product is a white elastic 
mass which is washed and then machined 
into long sheets and dried into a form 
called “crepe sheet” or smoked to form 
“smoked sheet.” In this form it pos- 
sesses most of the properties of rubber 
as we know it in the common rubber 
hand. The sheets are than folded and 
packed tor shipment. Although most of 
the product is marketed in this way, un- 
processed latex is being shipped directly 
to the United States in tanks. 

Mr. Baldwin brought back with him 
many samples of the various soils which 
he will classify after analyzing them for 
their chemical content. 

The island of Mindanao alone has 
enough suitable acreage to produce suffi- 
cient rubber for the requirements of the 
United States. It is out of the path of 
destructive typhoons. There are good 
deep-water harbors that may be devel- 
oped into shipping points. By redistrib- 
ution of labor, which the Philippine 
Government has already undertaken, 
enough labor may be secured to make the 
immigration of hands unnecessary, at 
least during the first years of the 
industry. 

Only a little over 5 per cent of the 
[sland of Mindanao is under cultivation 
ot any kind. It is believed that with 
adequate capital Mindanao can be made 
to produce enormous quantities of raw 
materials. It is believed that the only 
factor that keeps American capitalists 
from considering the Philippines as a 
base for great rubber plantations is the 
indefinite political status of the pos- 


session. 


Republic Produces Huge Belt 


What is said to be one of the longest 
single belts ever manufactured for con- 
veyor purposes was recently built and 
shipped by the Republic Rubber Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio. The belt was manu- 
factured to order for use in conveying 
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coke at a large western steel plant. It is 
1,090 feet long, 36 inches wide, 7 x 6 
ply, ¥% ineh thick, with 3/16 inch cover. 
The belt is of step ply construction, 
built by means of a super-adhesion pro- 
cess, said to be a method used solely by 
the Republic Rubber Co. Approximately 
2,300 square yards of belting was used 

















Two Tons of Gum Required 

A Conveyor Belt Measuring 1,090 

Feet—Built by the Republic Rubber 

Co. at Youngstown Plant 
in its manufacture. The cover required 
about two tons of gum. 

Fourteen operations over the building 
table were necessary in constructing this 
belt. When ready for shipment the belt 
stood 8 feet 4 inches high and weighed 
10,700 pounds. An idea of its size may 
be gained by comparing the rolled belt 
with the man photographed beside it. 


Yard Resigns from Pennsylvania 

D. D. F. Yard has resigned as vice 
president of the Pennsylvania Rubber 
Company to become associated with 
Brandon, Gordon & Waddell in the sales 
department. 
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GOODYEAR SUES ON 
PATENT OWNERSHIP 


(Continued from Page 128) 


says, he conceived the idea and sought to 
patent a mechanical-distributing device 
as his own. 

The court will be called upon to settle 
the question as to whether Schonenberger 
was a regular or special employee and 
to determine the ownership of the patent 
right for the distributing machine. Both 
sides admit that the litigation represents 
a large sum because over 600,000,000 of 
the small dises are estimated to be used 
annually in factories where rubber heels 
are manufactured. There are sixteen or 
more of the dises used in each pair of 
rubber heels. 


Velveton Rubber Moves 
The Velveton Rubber Corp. have an- 
nounced their removal from 294 Ocean 
Ave., Jersey City, N. J. to 36-38 Hobson 
Ave., ‘Laurel Hill; Long Island, N. Y. 
They have built a new factory and in- 
stalled new equipment. 


Wright Rubber Elects 

At the annual meeting of the board of 
the Wright Rubber Products Co., Racine, 
Wis., Clarence Wright was _ re-elected 
president and Leon Healy, former secre- 
tary and treasurer, was made vice- 
president. Harold M. Koelbel, an attor- 
ney on the board, was elected secretary 
and treasurer. In addition to the officers, 
the board of directors is composed otf 
Fred Teektonious, Herbert Johnson, 


James Rohan, George Kamm and A. 
Durner. 
A tew days after the meeting Mr. 


Wright left Racine to go to Boston where 
he assisted in laying sections of rubber 
paving on the Northern Avenue Bridge. 
The St. Paul railroad is considering the 
advisability of using rubber pavement at 
two crossings because of the satisfaction 
given by the pavement laid at the Main 
St. crossing over eight months ago. It 
is said that the Wright Rubber Products 
Co. recently placed a bid on 100,000 
square feet of rubber flooring for the 
Federal Reserve bank in St. Louis. 
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BINNEY & SMITH OPEN NEW 
COMPOUNDING LABORATORY 
The Binne 5 has established 


rubhe r comp ul du y 


& Smith Co 


and testing shop 


in connection with their rubber develop 
ment department The shop, which is 
now operating, is fully equipped for com 
pounding, vuleanizing und testing all lines 
ol rubber goods, and 1s conveniently 
located in Long Island Cit N. Y. within 
the Metropolitan district 

In planning thi installation, the ex 
perimenta requirements ol the rubber 
manutacturer have been kept uppermost 
nm = =6omund Researche connected with 
Micronex compounding and the general 
problem of rubber re-entorcement, theo 
retical as vell as practical, will be 
undertaken, but primarily, it 1s a rubber 
compounding shop 

Laboratory ize rubber machine ry ol 
the latest type and most approved design 
has been installed throughout The mix 
ing mill is equipped th a simple reve 
sible eleetri viteh fetvy device, which 
will not merely stop the machine, but 
which instant revers¢ same, automat 
eally disengaging and releasing anything 
caught between the roll Machinery 
and equipment has been designed to 
follow the testing procedures recommen 
ded in the recent report of the Physical 
Testing Committee, ot the Rubber 
Division, of the \meriean Chemical 
socre4ry 

\ Seott vertical rubber tester. used in 


designed 


the laboratory, was ¢ pecially 
for the Binney & Smith Co. This machine 
wa built primarily to determine the 
tress-strain curve of rubber stocks and 
is equipped with an electrically operated 
automatic load reeording device, which 
make possible accurate and efficient ust 
of the machine by one operator only 
To obtain the highest possible degree otf 
accuracy and yet have a range high 
enough to accommodate Micronex stocks 
testing for break in the four to five 
thousand pound ranges, the dial capacity 
has been set at 150 Ib.. the gage of the 
test piece being held in the neighborhood 
of 0.080 

In addition to the regular service and 
research work which is being conducted 
by D. F. Cranor of the Binney & Smith 
Co., the facilities of the laboratory are 
open to any rubber manufacturer who 


may desire to employ them 


Buffalo Goodrich Branch Moves 


The Buffalo, New York, branch of the 
B. F. Goodrich Co. recently removed from 
1052 Main St. to the Larkin Terminal 
W arehouse on Van Rensselaer, where, 
said T. E. Smith, branch manager, they 
will be in a better position to eare for 
the needs oT the many retailers sé rved 

Goodyear to Sell Cotton Land 

Cotton plantation ~ in Arizona com 


prising 50,000 acres or more owned by the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., will soon be 
sold, according to an announcement made 
The 


holdings 


decision to dis 
was taken 


by officials recently 


pose ot the Arizona 
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after the refinancing program had been 
The land was bought in 1919 
while Frank A. Seiberling was president 
of the company when rubber manufactur- 


accepted. 


ers faced a cotton shortage. 
The desert land was irrigated and re- 
claimed; it is now said to be fertile and 


capable ot producing good cotton. More 
than 20,000 bales were produced there 
one year. In addition to reclaiming the 


land, the company built two towns, Good- 
vear and Litchfield. It is expected that 
these will be retained, officials said. 


Pettingell Promoted by Lee 
The promotion H. L. Pettingell to 
the post of direct assistant to Harry E. 
Field, the 


ot 


general sales manager of Lee 








Pettingell 


Tire & Rubber Co. was recently an 
nounced. Mr Pettingell had been a dis 
trict manager ol the Lee Company 
devoting particular effort to the building 
up ot the New York City branch where 
in the face of intense competition he 
built up an imposing clientele. Since he 
first entered business he has been in the 


closest contact with buyers and sellers. 
In 1912 Mr. Pettingell first ealled H. E. 
In those days Mr. Field 
was with the Kelly-Field Ce then 
held the franchise for tires. 
At the outbreak of the war Mr. Pettingell 
enlisted as a private and was discharged 
a First Lieutenant having participated 
with distinction with the 9th Regular In- 
fantry, 2nd Division. He was in four ma- 
Chateau Thierry, 
the Argonne 
citations, and 


Field his boss. 
who 


sales Lee 


engagements, 

Saint Mihiel 
He two 
the Croix de Guerre with one palm. He is 


Jo! 
and 
army 


Poissons, 
Forest. has 
now a member of of the Reserve Corps 
attached to headquarters of the 77th Di- 
vision. After his discharge Mr. Pettingell 
returned to the Lee Company as a special 
representative and subsequently a district 
manager which position he has held up to 
the time of his promotion. 





THE MARKET PLACE 


Opens Soon ! 
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FIRESTONE SALESMEN 
CONVENE IN AKRON 


Between 750 and 800 salesmen and 
branch managers of the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co. arrived in Akron, May 13 
from all sections the United States, 
for a four-day salesmen’s conference to 
be held at the Firestone plants. 

Representatives were also there from 
the Firestone factory in Canada and the 
branch in London, England. 


o! 


The special trains were run to the 
Firestone factories, where the men left 
their Pullmans, going directly to the 
plant, while motor trucks transported 


their baggage to hotels. 

This is said to be one of the largest 
sales conferences ever held in Akron 
Group meetings were held daily under 
the direction of the various divisional 
sales managers, the sessions addressed by 
men experienced in the various phases of 
tire and rim construction. 

The delegation was divided 
ties vf 25 each for a tour ol 
and rim plants. 

Several entertainment features 
feature and a banquet was given May 
15. The salesmen were entertained at the 
Shriners’ carnival at Summit Beach Park 
May 14. 

Many of the salesmen never saw the 
various processes through which an auto- 


into 


the 


par 
tire 


were a 


mobile tire passes in its construction and 
were interested in seeing what has to be 


done to supply them with the product 


they are selling. 

Soon after the arrival of the trains 
the salesmen congregated in the Firestone 
Clubhouse auditorium where they were 


creeted by John W. Thomas, vice pres- 
of the 


ident, who outlined the plans 
conference. H. S. Firestone, while ad 
dressing the salesmen said they were in 


industries oft 


the most important 


one ot 


, 
the age. 


RUBBER COMMITTEE OF 
SAFETY COUNCIL MEETS 


At a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee, Rubber Section, National palety 
Council held in Akron, April 11 and 12, 


reports from various committee chairmen 
showed a great deal of actavity and much 
progress made in many ways. 

The Engineering Committee which 
appointed at the last Annual Congress 
of the National Satety Couneil reported 
that they had been very busy with Mr. 
Leveridge of the New Jersey Depart 
ment of Labor and Industries, drafting 
a code for the rubber industry in that 
state. This committee is composed otf 
Mr. Blanchard, of Hood Rubber Co., Mr. 
Cordon, of U. S. Rubber Co., Mr. Coz- 
zens, of American Hard Rubber Co., and 
Mr. Hoener, chairman, of Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Co. 

Tentative plans were also made for 
the Rubber Section’s program at the 
next Congress of the National Safety 
Council which is to be held in Louisville. 
These plans include a jiont session with 
the Chemical Section on Tuesday, re- 
ports from committees W ednesday 
and Thursday, and addresses by prom- 
inent men in the industry on-subjects ot 
particular interest. 
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SOIL LIMITING FACTOR IN 
AMAZON RUBBER REGION 


Dr. Curtis F. Marbut of the Bureau of 
Soils of the Department of Agriculture 
returned recently from an extended trip 
in South America where he was soil ex- 
pert with the rubber investigation ex- 
pedition sent out by the Department of 
Commerce. The expedition 
large territory in the Amazon basin and 
the basins of a number of its tributaries 
as far as a short distance into Bolivia. 

Although an area in this 
region is adapted to rubber production so 


covered a 


enormous 


far as temperature and rainfall are con- 
cerned soil conditions, says Dr. Marbut, 
are the limiting factor. He says there is 
a noticeable difference between the soils 
of those parts where rubber grows and 
those where it does not grow and that 
there is also a noticeable difference in 
soils between those regions producing the 
highest quality of rubber and those pro- 
ducing rubber of poor quality. The rub- 
ber plant known as Hevea, which is the 
big rubber producer of this region, seems 
to grow best on a heavy red soil under- 
laid by an open subsoil which permits 
easy penetration by the long taproot of 
the plant. 

After leaving the rubber investigation 
expedition Jan. 1, Dr. Marbut traveled 
extensively in other parts of Brazil and 
in Argentina making soil and geographic 
studies for the Department of Agriculture 
and the American Geographical Society. 
Among many other things he reports that 
cotton growing in the northeastern states 
of Brazil does not promise to be a very 
extensive industry because of soil limi- 
tation. The crop is grown only on 
narrow alluvial strips bordering the 
rivers, the higher back country not being 
suitable because of aridity and a subsoil 
of almost rocklike hardness. Only about 
1/500 of the area of that region is suit- 
able for cotton. The best coffee land of 
Brazil is a deep, blood--red, heavy clay 
derived from dark colored voleanic rock, 
a soil which may be described as “young” 
and which is very fertile. 

Dr. Marbut traveled over large areas 
of Argentina and collected many soil 
samples which will be analyzed in the de- 
partment’s laboratory. The great central 
area of Argentina, he reports, is largely 
pasture land; alfalfa is grown to some 
extent but a very large proportion of the 
area is devoted to pasture, mostly native 
This large region, says Dr. Mar- 
but, will never be an important corn 
country because of the layer of heavy 
tough elay close to the surface. 


rTass. 


New Erie Sales Manager 

J. M. Dine, formerly vice president and 
sales manager of the Oldfield Tire Co., 
Akron, Ohio, and vice president and 
general manager of the Madison Tire & 
Rubber Co., Buffalo, N. Y., has become 
sales manager of the new Erie Rubber 
Corp. which recently purchased the plant, 
equipment and business of the Erie Tire 
& Rubber Co., Sandusky, Ohio. The 
Erie Corp. has begun production of 
balloon tires and has added a new cord 
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RUBBER MICE BAIT 


The statement that new and un- 
usual uses of rubber are being dis- 
covered every day is almost literally 
irue. Now comes forward H. H. 
Smith, Curator of Botany in the 
public museum at Milwaukee, Wis., 
to state that crude rubber is a far 
better bait for mouse traps than the 
famous and odoriferous Limburger! 

Recently Mr. Smith received a 
sample of crude Chinese rubber from 
Akron for exhibition in the museum. 
Discovering that it resembled a certain 
cheese not only in appearance but in 
smell, he conceived the idea of 
utilizing it as a bait in mouse traps. 
It proved successful. The mice 
seemed to like it, judging from the 
numbers: that were tempted to risk 
death for a nibble at the “delicious” 
tidbit. And the Chinese rubber has 
the advantage of being more permanent 
than the cheese bait. 


SEEK TIRE TESTING DATA 
FROM RUBBER EXECUTIVES 


Representatives of the Indianapolis and 
Indiana chambers of commerce visited 
Akron, Ohio, recently for the purpose 
of obtaining information from large tire 
manufacturers as to the possible benefits 
to be derived from testing tires on the 
Indianapolis Speedway. Facts gathered 
are to be used at a testimonial dinner, 
preceding the Memorial Day race, May 
30, according to W. L. Esterly. This 
race will mark the 15th anniversary of 
the establishment of the Speedway. 

The Speedway was established in 1909 


by James A. Allison, Carl Fisher and 
Arthur Newby. Since that time it has 
become internationally known. Drivers 


from all over the world have driven rae- 
ing ears on the track. 

Mr. Esterly and his party will seek 
interviews during the trip from H. 8. 
Firestone, F. A. Seiberling and prominent 











tire, named “Sandusky” to its line. Mr. 
Dine recently stated that the future of the 
Erie corporation bright, that a 
satisfactory volume of orders is being 
booked, and that contracts have recently 
been placed by a number of large job- 
bers and distributors in the South and 
West. 


looks 


Carew & Billhardt Moves 
Carew & Billhardt, until recently lo- 
cated at 61 Whitehall St., New York City, 
are now at 25 Beaver St. New telephone 

numbers are Broad 6860, -61 and -62. 


Steal $5,000 Crude Rubber 


A large motor truck loaded with $5,000 
worth of crude rubber was stolen recently 
from the garage of the Curran Automo- 
bile Transportation COi. 193 Seventh St., 
3rooklyn, New York, by four men 
who overpowered, bound and gagged the 
watchman. He was alone in the garage 
when two men came in to obtain gasoline 
for a car they said had stalled. While 
he was looking for a can they forced him 
to throw up his hands and left him help- 
less on the running board of a truck. 
The stolen truck was the property of the 
Louis C. Hopkins Co., 101 Water St. 


Rubber City Centenary in 1925 

Ex-mayors, newspaper editors, cham- 
ber of commerce officials, representatives 
of the Akron Merchants’ Association and 
others met recently at Mayor D. C. 
Rybolt’s office to diseuss preliminary 
plans for a centenary celebration be- 
fitting the 100th birthday of Akron, Ohio, 
in 1925. The celebration is tentatively 
planned to last a week during which there 
will be parades, speeches, banquets, ete. 
All speeches given are to be published in 
book form for distribution. Prof. O. E. 
Olin and Judge R. C. Grant may be 
asked to collaborate on a history of the 
city. The recent meeting was a fore- 
runner of others to be held during the 
summer and fall. 


officials of the Goodrich, United States, 
Goodyear and General companies as well 
as with executives of large automobile 
manufacturing companies. 


American Zine Appoints Agents 

The American Zine Sales Co., Colum- 
bus,, Ohio, announce, effective May Ist, 
1924, the appointment of Martin, Hoyt 
& Milne, Ine., of San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, general sales agents for the 
Pacifie Coast to handle the sale of AZO 
Brand zine oxides. Warehouse stocks of 
these materials are being maintained at 
San Francisco and Los Angeles and the 
trade can be assured of an adequate 
stock at all times, 


Tennessee Plant Destroyed 


The plant of the Tennessee Rubber 
Co., manufacturers of boots and rubber 
bridles, situated on Vine St., Murfrees- 
boro, Tenn., was almost completely 
gutted by fire recently. Only a portion 
of the office on the second floor front 
damage. The fire was 
discovered at 9 p. m. in the rear of the 
factory. Before the firemen arrived it 
had spread to other sections of the plant. 
estimated at several thousand 


escaped serious 


Loss is 


dollars. 


Foreign Trade Meeting Slated 

The annual meeting of the National 
Foreign Trade Council, which is to be 
held in Boston, Mass., June 4 to 6, in- 
clusive, will give export managers and 
other executives of rubber companies the 
opportunity to become better acquainted 
with the Foreign trade promotion work of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 

According to Julius Klein, Director, 
the reorganized Bureau is made up of a 
number of commodity, technical and 
regional divisions in charge of experts in 
their particular fields. The chiefs of the 
commodity divisions, covering basic in- 
dustries, including rubber, who number 
seventeen, are prepared to give expert 
advice to American manufacturers in- 
terested in selling their products abroad. 








British Reaction to the Hoover Plan 


English Crude Rubber Men Maintain that Prices are Not Under 


Control and that Stevenson 


(Special Correspondence 


HOOVER'S Congress to bring 
certain monopolies 


Webb-Pomerence Act, and his 


ber among such monopolies has had considerable repereussion 


ERBERT 


move to get 


foreign within the scope of the 


inclusion of crude rub- 


on crude rubber interests in the United Kingdom. The said 
interests do not at all admit that Mr. Hoover is right in his 
premises, tor while allowing that under the Stevenson re- 
striction scheme the export of erude rubber from the Feder- 


ated Malay 


States and Ceylon is restricted to a percentage 


of what is tabulated as the normal production of those 
countries—which pereentage is at present set at 60—they 
point out that there is no price control. Crude rubber fetches 


what it is worth in the open market and is, at present, only 
at a fraction more than one shilling a pound. Nor can there 
be any effective the production with the estates 
in Java continually increasing their supply, the Dutch seeing 
making hay while the sun shines and tap- 
the limit. Consequently it is argued that 
rubber and that the effect of the Steven- 


control oft 


the advantage of 
ping the 
there is no control of 


trees to 


son scheme has been simply to restrict the export ot this 
commodity from the first two countries named. 
Admit Stevenson Plan Ineffective 
It is admitted on all sides here that the Stevenson restric- 


has not been the success it was expected to be. 


per cent export from Malaya and Ceylon the 


tion scheme 
With a sixty 
average price for the three months ending April 30 should 
be Is. 3d.—on paper. But the spot market is just hovering 
round the shilling mark. If the average for the present three 
months had below the shilling, the export 
percentage would have been reduced to 55 for the quarter 
May-July saved that reduction. 


Mr. Hoover's threat, combined with the failure of the re- 
striction scheme, has set the rubber interests in London think- 
ing out ways and means of foreing prices up to what they 
regard—-looking at the matter solely from the viewpoint of 
the holders of shares in estates—as a more 
able standard and the interests of these people certainly do 
not coincide with those of the user of rubber. The movement 
in this direction is focussed in the Rubber Growers’ Asso 
ciation, which numbers among its membership all the prin- 
cipal rubber-growing estate companies and most of the rubber 
“magnates” with which London abounds. The Association is 
now actively considering the best means to take to achieve 
the aforesaid and favor is to some kind 
operative selling scheme The question of financing such a 
scheme is a difficult one. At present prices a ton of rubber 
is worth round about £120 and when you want to obtain some 
control of the market it is necessary to take up several tens 
of thousands of tons of the commodity. The financial side 
would perhaps not be difficult if there was any security that 
prices would not fall still lower, but even a drop of a penny 
in the lb. might cause cold feet, a seurry to unload, a market 
still further depressed and a very heavy eventual loss. How- 
ever, it is to some such scheme that attention is now being 
turned and the Association has circularized its members to 
find out whether they in principle would be prepared to co- 
operate. The Council of the Association has expressed the 
opinion that it should be quite possible to carry such a scheme 
through and are appealing to the rubber interests to support 
it whole-heartedly. At present the number of sellers is legion, 
the number of buyers is restricted, producers sell just when 


been allowable 


However we shall be 


rubber reason- 


end shown of ¢o- 


Plan has had No Great Effect 
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it pleases them quite regardless of whether the main buyers 
are active or not, there is much speculation, and the whole 
selling end of the business (from the rubber-estate viewpoint) 
is unsound. If the rubber interests are prepared to support 
a cooperative selling scheme of this kind, crude rubber will 
be kept off the depressed and overstocked market until such 
time as the latter has again become capable of digesting it. 
Developments cannot fail to be interesting and it may come 
to pass that Mr. Hoover has done a good turn to the rubber 
growers without meaning to by searing them into a cohesion 
which they have never possessed until now. 

Of course, after all, restriction and cooperative selling 
schemes are not a real remedy for the low prices of the raw 
material; they can never be anything but a palliative. Al- 
though certain optimists insist that the demand will shortly 
exceed the supply under normal conditions of heightened 
demand, what really is needed is an increase in the number 
of uses to which rubber can be put. Certainly a good deal 
has been done in this direction by propaganda—witness the 
hoom in erepe rubber soles—but much more will have to be 
done to make an appreciable effect. The market for crepe 
rubber soles can not, even allowing a wide extension, account 
for more than a few thousand tons of rubber per annum. 
Some method of using rubber in bulk must be found. Rubber 
roadways would appear a splendid absorbent of the product 
were it not for the high expense of their initial cost. The 
experimental stretch of rubber blocks laid in Whitehall, Lon- 
don, cost in the region of £5 per square yard including the 
necessary foundation, whereas the wooden blocks with which 
London’s streets are paved can be laid for a third of this 
price. It is granted that the rubber blocks will last longer 
than the wooden ones but in these times first cost is a 
sideration and rubber is not likely to be used much for the 
purpose except in cases where expense is no object and re- 
duction of traffic sounds is a desideratum. Rubber tiling, 
rubber rugs and carpeting, are increasingly used but what 
is wanted is a still larger use, such as in the frame of ve- 
hicles for shock absorbing purposes. Probably this will come 
soon as certain inventive minds have been wrestling with the 


con- 


problem. 
What is a Fair Price ? 


In the meantime the Rubber Growers’ Association does its 
best to help the rubber-growers and the manufacturers by 
continual propaganda for a wider use of rubber. It has spent 
a large sum in this way during the past five years and is 
now appealing for donations and subscriptions of £40,000 per 
annum for the next five years to be spent on propaganda. 
And the industry is so important that doubtless the money 
will be forthcoming. 

Every fair minded manufacturer will agree that the produc- 
ing end of the industry should get a fair price for the raw 
product, though, from what one hears, there is a difference of 
opinion as to what such a fair price is. It would be bad 
policy to depress the producers so that they found it no 
longer profitable to produce and turned their attention to tea, 
quinine and other products. Live and let live should be the 
motto on both sides, each section of the industry helping 
the other to the fullest extent possible. Crude rubber must 
be industrially treated before it is saleable and this is where 
the manufacturer will score through its increased use. And 
London interests are not likely to be satisfied before they see 
the price reach 1s. 6d. a lb. again. 
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This Installment Discusses the 
Tests Made to Determine the 
Action of Resins and Proteins 


Studies on the Vulecanization 


of Rubber — Chapter 1 


(Continued from May 10 Issue) 


By Andre Dubosc 


N our last issue Mr. Dubose took up the theory of vul- 
eanization as given by Ostwald, Weber, Beadle, Stevens 
and others and in addition described a number of tests 

made to determine the coefficient of vuleanization. This 
installment discusses the results of these tests —The Editor 


Discussion of Results 


In considering the results that are contained in the above 
tabulation, it is first adviseble to take up the series of -tests 
on insoluble matter which includes tests No. 1 to No. 11 in- 
clusive. 

As far as No. 2 is concerned the effect of the benzine is in- 
appreciable. On the other hand mixture No. 3 gives a vul- 
eanized rubber which does not possess the mechanical strength 
of the tormer samples. The coefficient of vulcanization in 
sample No. 3 is lower, being 2.68, and the physical proper- 
ties ot the vuleanized rubber are somewhat less favorable 
than what would be expected under the conditions. 

Sample No. 4 which contains an excess of insoluble matter 
possesses a high coefficient of vulcanization, namely 3.62. It 
also resists rupture very well. 

Sample No. 5, which is a pure rubber and does not contain 
any insoluble matter gives a vuleanized product which possesses 
just the opposite properties. Its resistance to rupture is low 
and the coefficient of vulcanization is similarly low. 

No. 4 is over-vuleanized and No. 5 is under-vuleanized. 
Both samples are vulcanized under exactly similar conditions 
ot temperature and duration of process. The results obtained 
in these tests show clearly just what effect the presence or 
absence of the insoluble matter has on the properties of the 
finished vuleanized rubber. The proteins and the resinous 
matter have a certain action on sulphur. As a result thereof 
suphuretted hydrogen is formed while the oxidized rubber gives 
rise to the formation of sulphurous acid, SO:. These two 
sulphur compounds react with each other and result in the 
formation of colloidal sulphur, which is the one form of 
sulphur that is able to combine with the rubber molecule. 
Because of the fact that the rubber mixture contains certain 
insoluble matter, resinous substances, proteins as well as oxi- 
dized rubber itself, a certain proportion of the polymerized 
sulphur, whose molecule is composed of eight atoms of sul- 
phur, is converted into colloidal sulphur. The rest of the 
polymerized sulphur remains in the rubber mixture in the 
state of non-combined sulphur after the vulcanization process. 


Addition of Proteins of Foreign Origin 


Rubber samples 7 and 8 contain proteins, which are not 
naturally found in the rubber gum and which have been 
artificially added to the rubber. These rubber samples have 
coefficients of vuleanization, which are greater than that in the 
ease of sample number one, in which the rubber was not 
treated at all but vuleanized directly. The coefficients of vul- 
canization of samples 7 and 8 are 2.89 and 3.22 respectively, 
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while that of mixture number one is only 2.86. In other words 
one is rather greater than the coefficient of sample number one, 
while the other is practically the same. 

The increase in the coefficient of vuleanization, which 1s 
brought about by the incorporation of the peptone with the 
rubber, corresponded to a change in the physical properties 
of the rubber gum, which bears a very marked resemblance 
to the virgin rubber. Under actual practical conditions there 
is very little difference that can be noted between the physical 
properties of the vuleanized rubber samples number 1 and 7. 
These properties are retained by the vuleanized rubber as the 
samples age, and after a perid of six months has elapsed, 
samples number 6 and 7 become exactly similar in physical 
properties to sample number 1. 


Application of the Vulcanization Theory 


If the theory of vulcanization is assuined to be correct, as 
has been explained above, namely the formation of colloidal 
sulphur through the reaction between sulphuretted hydrogen 
and sulphur dioxide (sulphurous acid), the explanation otf 
the results which were obtained in the above series of experi- 
ments is a simple matter. It is also then perfectly clear what 
role is played by the resinous ingredients of the rubber in the 
vuleanization of rubber. This also applied to the insoluble 
ingredients of the rubber gum. 

The physical properties of the vulcanized product obtained 
from sample No. 8 which was prepared with the addition ot 
casein show that the incorporation of nitrogenous constituents 
has not the same results and that the best results are obtained 
when peptones are mixed with the rubber. If a comparison 
is made between the results that are obtained with a rubber 
which has heen freed of all its insoluble ingredients and those 
that are secured with a rubber to which casein has been added, 
it is easy to conclude that the casein has the effect of in- 
creasing the coeflicient of vulcanization and of changing the 
physical properties of the vulcanized rubber. But this effeet 
is rather less than is exerted by the addition of peptones. 


Results with Rubber-Starch Mixture 


The same results are obtained when rubber is mixed with 
starch, as is done in sample No. 9. But in this case the 
catalytic properties of the starch are still less powerful than 
those of the peptones, and hence the results are not so good 
as when casein is added. 

If polymerized sulphur, Ss, is permitted to act on the pep- 
tones at a temperature which may vary between 120 and 150 
degrees C, as well as on casein and starch, the following in- 
teresting and enlightening conclusions may be drawn in 
respect to the degree with which sulphuretted hydrogen is 
formed. When the reaction is allowed to proceed during the 
same period of time and at the same temperature the volume 
ot sulphuretted hydrogen that is formed by the reaction be- 
tween the added substance and sulphur is 3 in the case of the 
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peptones, 1.5 in the case of the casein and 0.5 in the case ol 
the starch In this fact is found the explanation of the 
difference in the quality of the finished, vuleanized rubber 
product that is obtained from the different rubber mixtures. 
Results with Rubber Free from Insoluble Matter 

Ir the e 4 mple No. 5. wherein a rubber is employed 
f | heen freed of it nsoluble ingredients, if the vul 
nl ation 1s prol ed, the physi al properties ol! the vul 
ecanized product are mproved and the coefliment of vuleani 
zation increased. This test was made with sample No. 11. 
The percentage of deformation of the vuleanized rubber was 
comparable with that obtained with the virgin gum in test 
number on The pereentage in the former case was 24 
vile that im the tter 24.4 On the other hand the 
coetiment of vuleanization of the sample of rubber obtained 


and the resistance of 


was also low, being only 198 


from mixture number 11 was rather low 


thie 


| i 
vuleanized rubber fo rupture 


eran per square centimete! 


Action of Prolonged Vulcanization 


Hlenee it lear that the results that are obtained when the 
vuleanization proce prolonged are not the same as those 
that are enred } normal vuleanization of the virgin rubbe1 
This difference is ¢ ed the follown manne! 

Try the hsenee of protein matter the conversion of poly 
merized sulphur into colloidal sulphur ean be accomplished 
onl vv a partial decomposition of the rubber This results 
in the formation of the hydrogen that is required to produce 
ulphuretted hvdrogen by reaction with the sulphur. The 
hvdrogen that | et ree verv likely comes from the methv! 
branched chain group \ part of the normal isoprene rub 
her is converted into butadiene rubber, the properties of which 

different from the forme If the results obtained with 
ample 1] rubber treed tro its insoluble constituents 
hich j ih jected ileanization are earefully studied, 
if , + ee that vhe tharee is added to the rubber. 
' nossible to obt milar result when the vuleanization 
period of nm l 
The Action of Litharge 

The remo of the prote ingredients of the rubber does 
not dimi the 1 the vuleanized rubber, if litharge is 
ubstituted r the the rubber mixture From this fact 
Stevens has coneluded that svnthetie rubber, which does not 
contait protein matte t all, ean be perfectly vuleanized 

} t] ( dded t rubber mixture 

| is true but Steve does not explain the same in any 

() the the I ne tl hypothesis, which has been 
developed ad « ed article, is utilized, then this 
phenomeno rh explained in every respect 
The insoluble matt is composed of proteins and oxidized 
rubber The latter irnishes the oxygen which is required 
for the fi ‘ phurous acid from sulphur. The 
proten ie ert the ulphur into sulphuretted hydrogen. The 
two sulphur derivatives then react and produce colloidal snl 
phur which is required to earry out the vuleanization of the 
rubly 

If a rubber is being tested which contains its protein mat 
ter but trom which the oxidized rubber has been removed, 
then it is found that the rubber vuleanizes very poor', On 
the other hand if the same rubber is vuleanized after litharge 
has heen ineorporated with it. then the reaction at high tem 
perature hetween the litharge and the polymerized sulphur 
vields sulphur dioxide as may be seen from the following 
equation 

16 PhO + 38S 16 PbS 8 SOs. 
The sulphur dioxide that is thus formed then reacts with the 
sulphuretted hvdrogen derived fre m the reaction of sulphur 
with the protein matter in the rubber to give colloidal sulphur, 
which then accomplishes the vuleanization of the rubber bv 


combining with it 

Furthermore the role that is plaved by the litharge ean also 
be undertaken by such substances as magnesia, zine oxide and 
the like, but for thermochemical reasons, litharge is preferred 
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to these compounds. The following equations illustrate why 
this Is so. 
16 PbO + 3 Ss = 16 PbS + 8 SO:. 
5] 16 17.8 x 16 69.2 x 8 
816 ealories which is less than 918 ealories. 
16 MgO + 3S = 16 MgS + 8 SO 
149 x 16 79.6 x16 692 x8 


" 


,284 calories are greater than 1906 ealories 
16 ZnO + 3 Ss = 16 ZnS 8 SO 
86.4 x 16 43 x 16 + 

1382 ealories are greater than 1321 calories. 


69.2 x 8 


Discussion of the Thermal Equations 
In the litharge, the thermal positive 


The reaction ‘temperature is very low in this ease, the reaction 


case ol equation 1s 
taking place even in the cold. 

In the case of magnesia and the oxide of zine the thermal 
equation is negative. Hence the reaction, which takes place 
between the oxides and the sulphur, can only occur when the 
temperature is raised to a point which is proportionate to 
the specific heats ot the metallic oxides. 

The influence which is exerted by litharge in the vulcanizing 


process is therefore explained very stisfactorily. Ever) 
metallic oxide which has a low heat of formation and which is 
capable of giving a sulphide by reaction with sulphur, which 
sulphide has a high heat of formation, will act in the same 


manner. 
A study of the thermodynamic phenomena which take place 


during the process of vulcanization has, we believe, many su! 
prises for the investigator and experimentor, but it results 
undoubtedly in the explanation of many conditions and cir 
cumstances surrounding the vulcanization process which have 


hitherto remained obscure and unexplained. 


Effect of the Resinous Matter 
The role that is plaved by the resinous substances in the 


vuleanization of rubber does not appear to the author to be of 


lesser importance than that played by the proteims and 
oxidized rubber. 
Sample No. 12, which was a deresinified rubber, gives the 


same coefficient of vulcanization and the same physical con 


stants of virgin rubber, but the resistance to breaking is 
superior to that of the virgin rubber. On the contrary the 
resistance of the rubber diminishes if there are added to a 
rubber, which has been deprived ot its resinous content, 
resinous matters which are derived from a gum of the same 
nature and the tensile strength falls below that of aged 


rubbe r. 

In fact the first and primary effect of the resinous matter in 
the rubber mixture is exactly a mechanical effect 
similar to that which is obtained when a softener 
the gum, but this effect is produced only when 
matter is present In excess, 

In small amounts and in the presence of sulphur and under 
the influence of heat the resinous matters first produce sul- 


which 1s 
is added to 
the 


resinous 


phuretted hydrogen gas which is required to effect good vul 
pure rubber, to which matters 
been added, gives a coefficient of vuleanization of 3.12, 
is greater than the coefficient of virgin rubber. 


eanization. <A resinous have 


whieh 


Effects of Addition of Various Resins 


The resins that are derived from jelutong rubber, as is in- 
dicated in experiment number 11, give practically the same 
results as the resinous matters that are derived from Hevea 
rubber. Nevertheless, inasmuch as their pyrogenation demands 
a temperature which is higher than that which must be used 
with the Hevea resins, it becomes evident that they at the 
same time vield a lesser proportion of sulphuretted hydrogen, 
and as a direet result thereof, a smaller quantity of sulphur 
that can be assimilated by the rubber molecule. 

In the ease of rosin, which is covered in experiment No. 13, 
the coefficient of vuleanization goes back to normal, 2.89, but 
the addition of the rosin to the rubber mixture results in a 
reduction in the physical constants of the vulcanized product, 
and the rubber seems to be imperfectly vulcanized. 

Sample No. 16, which is no different than sample No. 4, 
contains an excess of insoluble matters, but the resinous matter 
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| In addition to his own theory on vulcanization, Mr. Dubosc starts a discus- 
sion on the theories of Payen, Hinzerlin, Unger, Seligmann, Otto Weber, 
Ostwald, Axelrod on Polymerization, Donath, Erdmarin, Byson, Kindacher 


| In our next issue 
| 


and Hinrischsen on Mixtures. 





Pellier, Victory Henry and 
and Weydert on Reversibility, Skellon 
| stein on Ultra Violet Rays, Lothar Weber, Van Rossem, Stevens. 
With the next installment a detailed outline of the complete series of 
| articles on Accelerators will be published. 

| Natural and Mineral Accelerators, Organic Accelerators, ete. 


Bysson, Bary 
on the Migration of Sulphur, Bern- 


Briefly this includes chapters on 
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has been removed, as the rubber has been subjected to ex- 
traction with acetone. In comparing the physical constants 
that are obtained from tlie vulcanized rubber product derived 
from this sample with those that are secured with the vul- 
canizates from samples one and 12, it becomes evident that 
the resistance of the same to breaking has increased and that 
the coefficient of vulcanization has augmented. This 
clearly demonstrates the influence of the insoluble matter, the 
proteins and the oxidized rubber on the results of vuleaniza- 


been 


t10n. 
Results Obtained with the Other Samples 


Sample No. 17 is an absolutely pure rubber and does not 
insoluble matter, nor resinous matter. If sample 
the rubber in sample No. 


contain any 
No. 5 is compared with this sample 
5 being rid of its insoluble matter only—it will be seen that 
the presence of Hevea resins has but little influence on the 
coefficient ot vulcanization, for the case of sample No. 5 is 
practically the same as that of sample No. 17 which does not 
contain any resinous matter. 

On the other hand the physical constants of the vuleanized 
products are a little diminished by the total absence of resin- 
ous matter in the rubber. As the vuleanized products, which 
are obtained from samples No. 12, 14, 15 and 17, are sub- 
jected to the they deteriorate rapidly while 
the vulcanized products obtained from samples No. 13 and 1 
do not change. The vuleanizates from samples No. 12, 14 
and 17 soften up rapidly and the physical properties of the 
aged products resemble those of non-vuleanized rubber. 


action ol 


aging, 


Vulcanization of Pure Rubber 


The tests on rubber samples which are described above, the 
experiments performed with oxidized rubber and the 
resins, confirm only incompletely the hypothesis which has 
advanced by Weber and which the results ot 
vuleanization with the presence of these substances in the rub- 
ber mixture. On the other hand, it confirms the truth of his 
observation on the fact that pure rubbers are non-vulcanizable 
without the presence of the resinous matter and other so- 
valled impurities in the rubber mixture, as well as without the 
similar presence of additive matters, such as metallic oxides. 
As we have shown, the removal of the resinous matters in- 
creases the physical constants and only effects in a slight degree 
the coefficient of vulcanization. 

Stevens just like Weber mentions the favorable effect of 
litharge on the vulcanization of virgin rubbers or pure gums, 
but these two investigators do not explain the role that is 
played by this substance. This is something incomprehensible 
to them. 

f, however, the hypothesis is used which has just been de- 
veloped in the case of the vuleanization of rubber, as described 
above, and if it is assumed that the action of the lead salt 
cannot take place except in the presence of colloidal sulphur, 
all these obscure facts become clear. 


rubber 


been connects 


An Explanation Along These Lines 
The insoluble matter, the proteins and the oxidized rubber, 
which are ingredients of the rubber mixture, are capable of 
causing the formation of sulphuretted hydrogen at a certain 


favorable temperature in the presence of polymerized sulphur, 
Ss. Sulphur dioxide gas is also formed in this reaction and 
the two gases, hydrogen sulphide and sulphur dioxide, then 
react on each other and the colloidal variety of sulphur, which 
is alone able to effect the vuleanization of the rubber, is pro 
duced. 

It is only the resinous matter in the rubber that has the 
puwer of converting polymerized sulphur into sulphuretted 
hvdrogen, which then reacts with the sulphur dioxide to give 
colloidal sulphur. The action of the air, which causes a de- 
composition of the sulphuretted hydrogen, also produces a 
small amount of colloidal sulphur. This phenomenon then 
explains the fact that when working with certain rubber gums 
which contain resinous matter and a little oxidized rubber 
as well, the coefficient of vulcanization is low and the physical 
properties of the vulcanized rubber are poor. 

Now then if litharge is added to the rubber, it will 
with the polymerized sulphur, resulting in the formation of 
sulphur dioxide. This in turn reacts with the sulphuretted 
hydrogen, which is formed in the first phase of the reaction 
and produces colloidal sulphur which then effects the vulean- 
ization of the rubber. 

Although the tests which were conducted by Weber and 
Stevens were instituted for solving entirely different problems 
confronting the investigators, nevertheless the results, that 
obtained by them, seem to come to the aid of the vul- 
canization theory which has just been defined and in fact ap- 


react 


were 


pear to corroborate the same. 
Conclusion 


The impurities that are present in the rubber, the litharge 
that is incorporated with the latter, show that these substances 
play an important role not alone in the vulcanization of the 
rubber itself, but also in the changes that take place in the 
vuleanizing agents to render them useful to the process; thus 
the polymerized inactive sulphur Ss is converted into the active 
colloidal variety of sulphur. The whole secret of the action 
ot these substances is found in this conversion. 

Then to be sure at first glance it appears to be quite simple 
and logical to expect to find other similar materials which will 
have the same effect on the vuleanizing process as these sub- 
There should be many other substances which when 
used under carefully regulated and scientifically controlled 
conditions should give just as good if not better results. 
These substances should be able to change the inactive variety 
of sulyhur into the active colloidal sulphur. This is the role 
of the accelerator of vulcanization. 

The study of sulphur, which has been singularly neglected 
from the standpoint of the vulcanization of rubber, the study 
of the various substances that are added to the rubber, possess- 
ing either oxidizing or reducing properties and able to pro- 
duce colloidal sulphur under the influence of heat, will un- 
doubtedly afford the key to the explanation of the vuleani- 
zation of rubber and will permit the rubber man to work along 
scientific principles in the mill and replace the empirical 
methods that are and have been used up to the present day 
since rubber vulcanization was first discovered. 

It is this study which the author has proposed to make and 
of which this chapter has been the introduction. 


stances. 








Many Products Exhibited at Brussels 


Rubber 


\ssociation 


of Americ: 


Salons Aroused Great 


Interest—Other Countries Represented by Varied Exhibits 


Inter- 


srussels 


Sixth 


closed in 


LTHOUGH th trade did not consider the 
A national Rubber Exhibition, which 
on April 16, of equal interest to previous exhibitions, 

it attracted thousands of visitors who were moved by curiosity 
a great factor in stimulating renewed 
rubber and its 
Hall de 
Fifth 


alone and doubtless was 


interest in many applications. 
Located in the 


with the 


Cinquantenatire and operated in ¢on- 


junction Commercial Fair, the Exhibition was 


visited by rubber traders and manufacturers from every im- 
portant rubber center in the world. They found much of 
interest in the many and varied exhibits, especially in those 
of the Rubber Association of America and the Rubber 


Association ot 
extensive displays of 


Growers’ Lor don However, by tar the most 


manufactured rubber were those of 


Belgian manufacturer Yet this fact did not denote the 
great importance of manutactures displayed, although it did 
give manufacturers from other countries an unexcelled op- 
portunity to study Belgian rubber products and compare 
them ith their ow! 


Rubber Association Exhibit 


Without doubt one of the most attractive exhibits, reported 


P. L. Palmerton, was that of the Rubber Association of 
America, Ine Aside from its attractiveness, the exhibit re 
ceived considerable attention because at previous Exhibitions 


of the kind, little or no American rubber goods had been dis 
plaved. One American manufacturer of rubber sundries and 
specialties had an exhibit placed by its British distributor but 
all other American representation was centered in the Rubber 
Association of America 

The the Rubber Association 
and comprised three 


section 

had been well cliosen 
salons which oeceupied a good part of a 
raised platform in the the Exhibition Hall. In the 
center of the Association’s space was shown a wax figure of a 


space o! 


eenter ot 


Malayan tapping a rubber tree. The completeness of the 
scene, even to the flow of latex and the latex eup and can, 
gave it an educational value for the casual visitors and as 


The 


was obviously 


large number into the 
Association’s exhibit 
that of impressing the visitors with the seope and size of the 
American rubber industry The that the United States 
is the world’s largest consumer of rubber and that the 
United States is 
constantly increasing were forcibly expressed. 


sisted in attracting a room. 


primary purpose ol the 
idea 
crude 
rubber consumed in the 


amount of erude 


Showed Extent of Industry 

\ series ort deeorated and lettered wall panels rave figures 
relative to the operations of various branches of the American 
industry while others relative standing of that 
industry with the rest of The quantities of crude 
rubber, cotton and compounding ingredients consumed were 
represented graphically. The task of showing the size of the 
American rubber industry was aided through two other media, 
booklet. The baloptican 
many of which were made from 
rubber factories; others illustrated 
rubber products in American daily life. 
The booklet, which was distributed to visitors who showed an 
unusual interest in the exhibit, entitled “The Rubber 
Industry of The United States” and was available in French 
as well as in English. It contained a number of short chap 
with illustrations and charts, all of which contributed in 
giving expression to the ever increasing need for crude rubber 
in the United States 

In the first \ssociation’s space was shown the 
raw materials commonly used in the rubber industry with 
appropriate cards to indicate how they contributed to the 
finished product. In this room were also shown the parts of 


shows d the 
the world. 


namely, a baloptican and a was 
equipped with seventy slides, 
photographs ot Amerean 
important uses of 


was 


ters 


room of the 


a tire and a rubber shoe together with the finished products 
which could be made from the parts shown. The wall of this 
room, like the other two, was covered with appropriate decor- 
ative panels. 


Tires. Mechanical Goods and Footwear 


The main of the Association’s space was devoted to 
tires, mechanical rubber and footwear. Samples ot 
different types of tires, from the bicycle tire to the airplane 
and 14-inch solid tire, were shown. In addition, a complete 
assortment of tire sections was displayed. The balloon tire 
sections attracted special attention. The mechanical rubber 
goods display was fairly complete, hose in particular being 
given ample representation. In this part of the exhibit were 
shown three plaques of rubber flooring and tiling which got 
much attention from the visitors. Likewise, the rubber foot- 
wear, which occupied another side of the main room, was 
examined with speeial care. The full range of canvas rubber- 
soled footwear and bathing slippers attracted much attention. 

In the third salon, rubber sundries and specialties shared 
the space with the baloptican. In this room were also shown 
a number of rubber bumpers and spring shackles such as are 
coming into use on motor trucks in the United States. 

None of the products shown in the Association’s 
identified as to the individual factory from which it 
came, and all inquirers were referred to the Association or 
their names and connections were noted by the attendants on 
behalf of that organization. Factory names had been buffed 
from all the tires and in the case of other goods, names and 
trade marks had been cut away or with an Associa 
tion seal. 

The American rubber products compared favorably with 
any and all of the manufactured goods displayed by Euro- 
pean companies. The finish of the American goods, particu- 
larly the footwear and the sundries, was much admired. 


room 


goods 


Space 


were 


covered 


Exhibits of Belgian Manufacturers 


Foremost among the Belgian displays was that of O. En- 
glebert Fils & Cie., manufacturers of the Englebert tire. The 
main attraction of the Englebert exhibit was the balloon tire 
in the manufacture of which Englebert has followed Michelin 
The three sizes of clincher balloon 
tires introduced by Michelin in 1923 were shown as well as 
the 51 x 4.40 clincher balloon tire for light ears which was 
put on the market only recently by Michelin. No other man- 
ufacturer at the Exhibition showed the 31 x 4.40 clincher 
balloon tire and there was some surprise that Englebert has 
gotten it on the market so quickly. The rest of the Englebert 
exhibit was taken up with bicycle and motorcycle tires, soles 
and heels, and molded specialties. 

A large assortment of “Belgica” solid tires was shown by 
the Societe Liegeoise le Caoutchoue. This company also dis- 
played a large line of waterproof garments which bore the 
trade mark “Belgica.” Less important products of the com- 
pany are rubber-covered pullies, radiator hose, and tubing. 

One of the most complete of the manufacturers’ exhibits 
was that of O. and R. Cheysen Freres & Cie. whose factory 
is near Brussels. The company offers a full range of cord 
tires for automobiles, motorcycles and bicycles, and makes 
a specialty of pneumatic tires for trucks and busses and sev- 
eral samples of these were shown accompanied by the Pare- 
Boues or “anti-splashers.” The Pare-Boues are manufactured 
primarily for fhe Parisian market where a traffic law compels 
busses on pneumatics to be equipped with an anti-splash” 
device. Other goods manufactured and shown by the com- 
pany comprised a full line of mechanical rubber goods and 
rubber soles and heels. <A special feature is made of conveyor 
and elevator belting 


as closely as possible. 
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One of the younger Belgian rubber companies, known as 
Societe Belge du Caoutchoue Mousse, had a most interesting 
display of sponge rubber products which is all the company 
manufactures. 
“Foam Rubber’ and the company had attempted to broaden 
the range of products usually made of sponge rubber. One 
of the leading products is the sponge rubber play ball of 
which the company advertises an output of 22,000 per day. 
The Mousse balls are manufactured in ten sizes, having 
diameters of from 2 to 8 inches. They are supplied either 
with felted exteriors in bright colors, or enclosed in a silk 
net; the latter style appears to be extremely popular. 


Other Uses of “Foam Rubber” 


Other uses to which the “Foam Rubber” is being put in- 
clude cushions in theater chairs, saddles, and athletic equip- 
ment such as cricket pads. The company’s chief hope seems 
to lie in perfecting the sponge rubber as a filler for cycle 
and motor tires; they claim that recent experiments have 
proven so successful as to guarantee a future for the product 
in that direction. In the meantime, it is being used to an 
increasing extent in life belts, buoys, floats for various pur- 
poses and bath mats. The “Foam Rubber” is said to possess 
sound deadening and insulating qualities which are expected 
to make possible valuable applications of it in the building 
and electrical trades. It is also being used as a lining for 
aviators’ suits. 

National Union Rubber Company of Brussels-Forest had a 
display of their products but since their space was in con- 
junction with mechanical exhibits outside the hall in which 
the Rubber Exhibition was held, they put emphasis on their 
mechanical rubber goods, particularly hose. This company 
also manufactures the “Liberia” tire for automobiles, motor- 
eycles and bicyeles, and various molded rubber goods. 

The manufacturers of the Jenatzy tire, who have their 
factory in the outskirts of Brussels, had a display in which 
the emphasis was given to the Jenatzy solid and. pneumatic 
tires and carriage tiring. Several big pneumatics for busses 
were shown. Jenatzy balloon tires in the sizes originally in- 
troduced by Michelin are now available. 

The Societe Anonyme Colonial Rubber of Ghent had an 
exhibit of “Colonial” pneumatic tires, mechanical rubber goods 
and hard rubber prducts. The hard rubber or ebonite goods of 
this company made an excellent appearance and attracted 
much attention. Other stands showed hard rubber to some 
extent but none of them approached Colonial in the finish 
given their products. 

Societe Anonyme pour le Commerce and l’Industrie du 
Caoutchoue has factories in Brussels and Alost and exhibited 
samples of sundries and specialties, molded rubber goods and 
tubing. The color and finish of the sundries of this manufac- 
turer is unusual. An exhibit of surgical tubing in various 
colors attracted much attention. The entire line of specialties 
including bathing caps, balloons, toys, ete. is well finished. 
The company’s trade mark is “Sacie.” 


Extensive British Displays 


The feature of the North British exhibit was the rubber 
floor covering which is sold under the name “Paraflor, and 
which is advertised as a logical substitute for linoleum. This 
covering is delivered in a variety of solid colors and marble 
effects, in width of 90 and 120 centimeters and in rolls up 
to 30 meters long. The thicknesses are 3 and 5 millimeters. 
The material was shown as used in covering floors, stairs, 
tables, ete. A line of floor mats of similar material was 
shown. The company makes a specialty of canvas rubber- 
soled footwear and showed a complete line. The J. G. In- 
gram Co., rubber sundry and specialty manufacturers, had an 
interesting exhibit. The completeness of the line and the 
finish of the goods was noteworthy. 

The British Company—Pure Plantation Rubber Products, 
itd., of London—had on display a good part of the 1001 
pure rubber products which they advertise; the major part 
of their attention was given to the crepe rubber sole. A large 
line of soles, half soles and heels were shown and offered for 
sale together with the cement for their application. Other 
products shown included mats, toys, sponges, brushes, bathing 
caps, pouches, tennis grips, bathing slippers and balloons. 


The goods were advertised as being made of 
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A collection of British rubber goods was shown in the 
stand of the Rubber Growers’ Association propaganda secre- 
tary. A good part of this display, however, was similar in 
tone to that of the Pure Plantation Rubber Products com- 
pany as the aim has been to encourage new uses for rubber. 
The crepe sole was given most attention, along with a special 
cement for sole application. 

In the Malayan exhibit appeared rubber products from the 
Singapore rubber factories. The principal showing was from 
the factory of Tan Kah Kee and comprised molded rubber 
goods for a variety of purposes but principally soles and 








The Rubber Age 


London) 


Tapping Scene in Rubber Association Space 
The Space of the Rubber Association of America at the 
Brussels Exhibition Occupied Three Salons in which the 
Scene Illustrated Above Occupied A Prominent Place. 
The Completeness of the Scene Made it One of the Most 

Interesting Displays of the Entire Exhibition, 


heels and molded soles on canvas uppers. Automobile mats, 
balls and molded toys were shown but the canvas footwear 
line was easily the best of the collection. 

The second Singapore exhibit was from the factory of the 
Netherlands Gutta Percha Company, and comprised bicyele 
tires and tubes, hose in a fair variety, mats and other molded 
pieces, 

A third display of manufactured goods coming from the 
countries of crude rubber production was that of the Fabrica 
de Artefactos de Borracha “Eureka” of Para, Brazil. The 
line of this factory is not so extensive as the two mentioned 
above, and includes only soles and heels and special molded 
pieces. 

Ceylon was represented by a display of products made 
from crepe rubber on the plantations. These goods had been 
shaped from sheets of rubber, many of which were colored 
in the process of coagulation. The lack of even slight curing 
had been disastrous however, and most of the goods were 
misshapen, stiff and even unusable. The line included bathing 
shoes, bathing caps, mats and soles and heels. — 

The only other manufactured rubber goods at the Exhibit 
were those shown as prizes in a lottery which was conducted 
by a charitable organization, and two displays made by Brus- 
sels distributors, one of whom showed complete line of sun- 
dries and specialties (Comtoir Commercial Caoutchouc) and 
the other an attractive line of hard rubber parts for use in 
radio and electrical instruments. 

The displays mentioned above gave the visitors to the Ex- 
hibition an opportunity to see the numerous uses to which 
rubber has been put and the high point to which its manu- 
facture has been developed. In the absence of displays from 
France, Austria and Germany, however, there is no chance 
to form a completely settled idea of how the rubber industries 
of the various European countries compare. With the Ex- 
hibition held ‘in Brussels, the comparatively small Belgian 
plants made a good showing, but the visitor really interested 
in the trade must have wished for a more complete range of 
manufactured goods from a greater number of countries. 








Additional Papers Read at Brussels 


Adjustment of Production and Consumption — Production of 


Sylvester in the French Colonies 


BSTRACTS of several of the papers read at the In- 
A ternational Rubber Conference held with the Sixth 
Exhibition in Brussels could not be in- 
These abstracts follow: 


International 
cluded in our last issue 


The Adjustment of Production and 


( onsumption 
By H. Eric Miller 


The complexity of modern industry makes the adjustment 
of production to meet the varying needs of consumption a 
matter of great difficulty and it is generally assumed that 
concerted measures taken to assist this adjustment are de- 
signed to secure unwarranted profits to the producer at the 
expense of the consumer 

For many reasons these difficulties of adjustment are more 
pronounced in the ease of rubber than in the ease of many 
other important commodities. Five or six years must elapse 
between the planting of the rubber trees and the harvesting 
of the first commercial crop and another four or five years 
must pass before the trees become fully mature. Throughout 
all this period weeding and general upkeep of the estate must 
be mgorously carried out otherwise its value will rapidly de- 
preciate. In very few of the important rubber producing 
districts is there any suitable indigenous labor and the coolies 
have to be recruited, in the case of Ceylon and Malaya, from 
South India and in the case of Sumatra, from Java. On 
account of the expense of recruitment, transportation from 
treatment, training, ete. a large 
amount of expenditure is incurred by an estate in providing 
an eflicient labor foree; and this expenditure would be en- 
tirely wasted if the labor had to be disbanded; casual labor 
is of very little value to an estate. 

Except for a short period in 1910, when owing to a relative 
shortage in shipping, speculation carried the price up to a 
fantastic figure, there has been an increasing supply of rubber 
to satisfy an increasing demand at a constantly diminishing 
cost—the result of large scale production. Up to the middle 
of 1920 the production was always slightly greater than the 
absorption (except during 1918 when there was a consider 
able excess) but the excess was no greater than was necessary 
to provide the increase in working stocks. In 1918, owing 
to the requisitioning of shipping for military purposes, im- 
ports into all the principal consuming countries were dras 
tically curtailed which resulted in large quantities of rubber 
being accumulated in the Eastern ports. 

While the possibility of an over supply was recognized in 
1913 it was not till the end of 1917, and then, as pointed out 
above, only from causes arising out of the war, that the first 
attempt by the Rubber Growers’ Association had to be made 
to adjust output to meet an artificially restricted demand. 
Their scheme was a voluntary agreement to reduce the pro- 
duction of rubber for the 1918 to 80% of the producer’s 
previous maximum annual production with a minimum of 200 
lbs. per acre. This scheme was adhered to by 75% of the 
acreage owned by the members of the Rubber Growers’ Asso- 
ciation in London, but local producers in Malaya, Ceylon 
and the Netherlands East Indies refused to cooperate and 
many of them increased their production. Nevertheless the 
restriction actually practised kept about 35,000 tons of rubber 
off the market. Negotiations were opened with the Govern- 
ment in the middle of 1918 to introduce compulsory restric- 
tion of output in the British Colonies but the advent of the 
Armistice completely changed the situation. 

Difficulties again began to appear in the middle of 1920 
accentuated by the development and increasing use of the 
“Cord” tire. The Council of the Rubber Growers’ Associa- 
tion having warned the industry of the rapidly approaching 


overseas, housing, medical 





Plantation Rubber for Soles 


crisis obtained the assent of over 95% of its membership to 
its second restriction scheme which was the voluntary reduc- 
tion of each producer’s output to 75% of the estimated normal 
output for the period 3lst November, 1920, to 31st December, 
1921. The scheme was also assented to by 70% of the Mem- 
bers of the International Association at the Hague and by 
a large proportion of the Ceylon and Malayan local producers. 

The World monthly rate of absorption fell from 30,000 
tons during the first half of the year to 20,000 tons during 
the second half and this together with 60,000 tons of actual 
over-production resulted in a surplus of 140,000 tons of 
rubber at the end of that year. The effect of the scheme 
combined with the steadily falling price of rubber was to 
reduce the output by over 25%; nevertheless the stocks of 
crude rubber increased by over 20,000 tons during that year. 

Early in 1921, the planters in Malaya requested the Gov- 
ernment to control output, but this was refused on the ground 
that the industry should work out its own salvation. 

Throughout that year various schemes were considered, the 
most important being that of the Rubber Growers’ Associa- 
tion to form a Producers’ Corporation to regulate output and 
control price. None of these schemes succeeded in obtaining 
the necessary support, and a short-lived rise in price at the 
end of the year to 1, per lb. was responsible tor prevent- 
ing the renewal of the restriction scheme which had been in 
force during 1921. Thereafter each producer settled his own 
output policy; many continued to restrict their output, but 
financial necessity compelled a large number to produce to 
the utmost of their capacity. More rubber was again being 
produced than the World could absorb and the price fell to a 
new low level of 634d per lb. in August, 1922. 

The inability of the industry to work out its own salvation 
together with the serious economic condition of Malaya re- 
sulted in the appointment by the British Government of the 
Stevenson Committee to consider the situation. About the 
end of November, 1921, the Committee recommended a scheme 
to be enforced uniformly and simultaneously in Malaya, 
Ceylon and the Netherlands East Indies but in August, 1922, 
the Dutch definitely refused to cooperate. In the meantime 
a considerable and sustained improvement in the rubber man- 
ufacturing industry had taken place and on account of this 
the Stevenson Committee which had again been called together 
felt justified in recommending the compulsory adoption of its 
scheme in Malaya and Ceylon supported by the voluntary 
cooperation of the British estates in the Netherlands East 
Indies and elsewhere. This scheme was brought into oper- 
ation on the Ist, November, 1922, and is being adhered to 
by about three-quarters of the plantation industry. During 
the first fifteen months of its existence the average price of 
rubber was about 1/3 per lb.—the pivotal price of the scheme, 
the World’s free stocks were reduced by about 40,000 tons, 
no shortage of rubber has eventuated and the producing in- 
dustry has been enabled to obtain a moderate profit. Had 
the scheme not been brought into existence the result would 
have been disastrous to the owners of estates. 


Production of Sylvester and Plantation 


Rubber in the French Colonies 
By Aug. Chevalier 


Head of the Mission permanente d’agriculture Coloniale au Ministere des 
Colonies, Director of the Laboratories d’Agronomie Coloniale pres du Mw 
seum d’ Histoire naturelle. 

The paper opens with a sketch of the transition in the last 
few years from wild rubber to plantation rubber as the source 
of supply for the world’s needs, and in the course of this 
sketch it is pointed out that in 1923 French industry absorbed 
28,000 tons out of the total world production of 400,000 tons, 
and the belief is expressed that within a short time the Hevea 
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plantations of Indo-China will be able to produce about one- 
fourth of the quantity consumed by France. 

In a recent essay the author, who for many years has 
travelled widely in the jungles and forests of French colonial 
possessions in Africa and Asia, has drawn attention to the 
remarkable progress in tropical agriculture which has re- 
sulted from the plantation of rubber trees on a large scale, 
and he devotes a great part of his present paper to showing 
what the consequences of that evolution have been as regards 
the French Colonies. The tapping of wild rubber has meant 
for Equatorial Africa hard and very badly-remunerated 
drudgery, and efforts to improve matters have not yielded the 
expected results. Trees cannot be preserved, or replaced when 
exhausted, and it has been found impossible to modify and im- 
prove the methods habitual among the tribes engaged in 
plucking in mid-forest and mid-jungle. The gathering of 
wild rubber in Equatorial Africa has not made for the 
progress of the country, and no attempt to organize the cul- 
tivation of Sylvester rubber seems to hold out any promise 
of success. 

The author proceeds to give an account of the beginnings 
of the Hevea plantations in South Indo-China, and says that 
the results have been highly satisfactory. It is computed that 
on December 31st, 1923, these plantations, with those in the 
adjacent districts of Annam and Cambodge, covered 83,000 
acres, in which area 4,437,000 trees were being tapped regu- 
larly. The sueeess of the Malayan planters was a great 
stimulus to the French planters when they set out on their 
rubber-growing enterprises on a big seale in 1907. The coag- 
ulation of the latex is done in factories equipped with all 
the modern appliances, as on the large plantations of Malaya 
and Ceylon, and the methods of cultivation, selection of plants, 
and tapping customary in those countries have been adopted. 


Pure Plantation Rubber for Soles 
By A. Oliphant Devitt 


Although one of the very earliest uses for rubber was in the 
making of footwear, the history of the plantation crepe rub- 
her sole is a very short one, the first specimens having been 
introduced to the publie in Britain as recently as 1921, when 
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they were shown on the Ceylon stall at the International 
Rubber Exhibition at Islington, and attracted much attention. 
A member of an old-established firm of tennis shoe manufac- 
turers realized the possibilities of the new material, and 
coached the author as to the peculiar requirements of users 
of various sorts of sports shoes. The author’s firm sent cir- 
culars broadcast, and thus started a new use for rubber which 
is now making its way all over the world. Early difficulties 
in affixing the soles are described, as well as the difficulty 
of obtaining material of the required thickness and surface, 
and in regard to this the author says that after two-and- 
a-half vears of hard work only about a dozen rubber estates 
are turning out material which can be described as A.1. 
The need for a standardized surface is emphasized. 

Ordinary market crepe re-milled and built up into sheets 
of the necessary size and thickness for soles is serviceable in 
use, but it is not to be compared for wearing capabilities 
with the sheets made on the estates, and it is important that 
the two qualities should be known separately as “estate pro- 
duced” and “re-made” and only sold as such. 


The outlook for the future is encouraging. The output of 
soling crepe has increased from a few pairs of soles in 1921 
to some 2,500 tons in 1923, all of which has been used up, 
and it is estimated that about 600 tons of the 1924 crop has 
already been sold. The large number of inquiries received 
from Europe as the result of a cireular sent out recently by 
the Propaganda Department of the Rubber Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, and the great encouragement received by the secre- 
tary of that Department during his visit to America, point 
to the possibility of all present estimates of the quantity of 
rubber required for crepe soles being upset in the near future. 
At present all countries are interested in the matter. Regu- 
lar shipments are going to every Continent; large contracts 
are expected from the British Government; several thousand 
pairs of crepe soles are being tested in the Swiss Army; 
and rubber-soled sandals for the teeming thousands in India, 
Japan, and China are more than an idle suggestion. In an 
appendix the author gives an exhaustive list of the various 
uses to which pure plantation crepe already 
being put. 


soles are 
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| T-A-C-T 


“Tact: what is it? Why is it? What re- 

lation, if any can it bear to the manufacture of 
rubber goods?” Such are the questions C. H. 
| Oakley, president of the Essex Rubber Com- 
pany, might have asked himself before calling 
in his ad-man and giving instructions which 
| resulted in the preparation of a number of 
| show-cards, bearing four letters, wide-spaced 
| and spelling out the word “t-a-c-t.” 
One morning the cards appeared on shop 
bulletin boards and at time clocks. No ex- 
planation, no amplification, simply the white 
cardboard with the four letters spread across 
it—and immediately the factory began to talk, 
to ask questions, and to wonder what it was all 
about. 

Then, when the placards had done their 
work of arousing interest, there appeared an 
offer open to all employes, in which prizes of 
| five, three and two dollars were offered for the 
best expression of the basic idea conveyed by 
the word “tact.” Three officials were named as 
| judges, and no restrictions placed on the method 
| whereby the meaning of the word was arrived 

at. ' 
Naturally, Noah Webster and others of dic- 
tionary fame furnished the definition verbatim 
in a number of cases, but out of the 168 com- 


] 


petitors were many who displayed originality, 
and still more who showed that the import of 
the word had been brought home to the writer 
much more effectively than would have been 
possible even through individual instruction 
on the part of the managemet. Of course, 
Webster was not eligible for a prize, and the 
three winning definitions were all couched in 
the language of the worker, and as such put 
their meaning across one hundred per cent 
effectively. 

The three winning definitions were posted 
on the bulletin boards, and discussed and 
argued over with all the partizanship evoked 
by a horse race or a World’s Series score. 

On the surface, there was nothing back of 
Mr. Oakley’s idea further than the addition of 
one word to the vocabulary of each man in the 
plant—but for a long time after the close of 
the contest the meaning, the message of tact 
was evident in the relation of one employe to 
another and in the contact between worker and 
those outside the organization. 

As a means of smoothing out many a mis- 
understanding in its incipiency the contest 
without doubt has paid its cost many times 
over, and is still paying dividends on the 
original investment. 
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March Rubber Goods Exports Show Increase 


(ain. 


Although Satisfactory is Seasonable and Makes 


Poor Showing when Compared with March, 1923 Figures 


NITED 


valued at 


STATES’ 


5.505.709 in 


of rubber products were 
March as 
February, according to the Department 
This is a satisfactory but almost wholly sea- 
onal and the is much less than in 1923, when 
the value of exports advanced from $3,142,150 in February 
to $4,316,176 in Marel 

During March, 102,240 automobile casings were exported, 
an inerease of 12,792 over February, but far below the March 
shipments for 1922 and 1923. Except for tires, export ship- 
ments this year are well in advance of those in 1923, and it is 
possible that recent tire price inereases initiated by European 
competitors will enable American exporters to improve their 


exports 
with 


U 


of Commeret 


compared 
$3,027,840 in 


increase, rain 


position. 

The leading markets for automobile casings during March 
were England, 20,826; Denmark, 9,550; Cuba, 8,703; Canada, 
7,041; Argentina, 6,958; Japan, 6,611; Mexico, 4,098; Brazil, 
3.844; the Philippine Islands, 3,355; Australia, 2,757; Swe- 
den, 2,284; New Zealand, 2,069; and Norway, 2,020. There 
97,338 inner tubes exported, England taking 17,513, 
Cuba 14,310, Denmark 9,080, Argentina 7,060, Japan 6,501, 
and Mexico 4,954. The leading markets for the 11,247 solid 
tires shipped during March, were England, 2,779; Japan, 
2,549; Australia, 1,268; the Philippine Islands, 906; Cuba, 


were 


764; and Canada, 534. The Japanese market, influenced by 
the fact that tires enter at lower rates than automobiles, 
continues to absorb relatively heavy tire shipments, a con- 
siderable share of which are for orginal equipment of 


American automobiles. 


Mechanical Rubber Goods Shipments 


Mechanical rubber exports increased over the pre- 
ceeding month, 311,758 pounds of rubber belting, 390,010 
pounds of hose, and 173,069 pounds of packing making up 
the total. Chile took 88,740 pounds of belting, followed by 
Mexico, 50,629 pounds; Canada, 26,930; Australia, 21,469; 


goods 


Japan, 18,117; Brazil, 17,930; and England, 16,876. England 
was the leading market for rubber hose, taking 111,197 
pounds, with Mexico, Cuba, Canada, Argentina, and the 


Straits Settlements ranging downward from 50,000 to 16,000 
pounds. Canada, England, Mexico, Japan, and Cuba were 
the leading purchasers of rubber packing. 


Exports of Rubber Boots and Shoes 


The trade in rubber boots and shoes declined sharply during 
March, 19,628 pairs of rubber boots being exported as com- 
pared with 52,108 pairs in February, and 47,272 pairs of 
rubber shoes, compared with 88,986 pairs in February. This 
is & seasonal reaction in the trade, as export shipments of 
waterproof footwear are usually dull from March to June. 
England, and Newfoundland were the principal 
destinations of rubber boots; while Argentina, Japan, Can- 
ada, Chile, England, China, and the Philippine Islands each 
took between 8,000 and 2,000 pairs of rubber shoes. Canvas 
rubber-soled footwear shipments for the month amounted to 
494,019 pairs, valued at $378,577, as compared with 318,216 
pairs, valued at $257,386, in February. The leading markets 
were Cuba, 117,769 pairs; England, 103,291. pairs; the Philip- 
pines, 84,528 pairs; Mexico, 36,740 pairs; and Denmark, 
35,411 pairs. Denmark has taken important shipments of 
canvas rubber-soled shoes in recent months and ranked seventh 
among American markets in 1923 March shipments to Ar- 
gentina consisted of only 300 pairs, this being the offseason. 
There were 221,845 pounds of rubber soles and heels exported 
in March, 64,491 pounds going to the Philippines, 28,848 to 
Cuba, 25,874 to Argentina, 23,759 to Mexico, and 17,028 to 
Colombia. 


Canada, 


The trade in rubber sundries and specialties continued 
brisk. The value of rubber toys, balls, and balloons exported 
during March was $80,244, England, Canada, and Cuba 
taking almost 70 per cent of the total. England, Canada, 
Japan, Denmark, France, and Scotland were the principal 
purchasers of the 29,403 dozen bathing caps exported during 
the month. It is probable that an important share of this 
trade is not given in the statistics owing to the large number 
of parcel post shipments valued at less than $25 per package 
which are not recorded. During March 11,272 water bottles 
and fountain syringes (the average unit value being $0.75) 
were exported, chiefly to Argentina, Canada, and New Zea- 


land. The value of other druggists’ rubber sundries exports 
was $63,519, England, Canada, Argentina, Cuba, Mexico, 
Sweden, Australia, Japan, and France being the leading 


markets in order of importance. 
Canada Principal Market for Hard Rubber Goods 


Canada was the destination of over 43 per cent of the 
March exports of hard rubber goods, which were valued at 
$88,164, and the United Kingdom accounted for 22 per cent; 
France and Sweden were also important markets. Exports of 
rubber thread amounted to 90,736 pounds in March as com- 
pared with 91,819 pounds in February, the value per pound 
being officially recorded as $1.075 in March. Reclaimed 
rubber, and serap and old rubber were shipped in fair quan- 
tities, the price per pound of the reclaimed averaging $0.106, 
and of scrap and old rubber $0.043. The average price of 
reclaimed rubber exported in February was $0.116 and of 
serap and old $0.040. 

Exports of waterproofed auto cloth and rubberized fabrics 
amounted to 207,092 square yards, valued at $132,514; while 
the value of waterproofed clothing exported was $119,760. 
These values are not included in the total for rubber manu- 
facturers, as some of the goods falling under these classi- 
fications contain no rubber whatsover. The principal markets 
for waterproofed auto cloth and rubberized fabrics were 
Canada, 77,532 square yards; Australia, 36,116; Argentina, 
19,530; England, 16,776; and the Philippines, 12,779. Cuba 
took $46,008 worth of waterproofed clothing, the Philippines 


$29,339, Mexico $12,210, Newfoundland $8,764, Canada 
$5,592, and Uruguay $5,288. 

Book Review 
CHICLE AND CHEWING Gum. Trade Information Bulletin No. 


197, Foodstuffs Division, U. S. Department of Commerce. 

By H. M. Hoar, Division of Research. 
The chicle industry was begun on an outlay of $55, but in 
1919 there were 57 factories in the United States engaged in 


the manufacture of chewing gum. At that time the cost of 
the materials entering into production was registered at 


$25,202,000. 

Of special interest are the five pages devoted to the spruces 
and production. Chicle, the basis of American chewing gum, 
consists of the partially evaporated milky juice of the Achras 
sapota, an evergreen indigenous to Mexico, Central America, 
the adjacent South American republics, and the West Indies. 
But the bulk of the world’s supply comés from Mexico and 
British Honduras; although in the last few years, owing to 
political disturbances in that country, attention has been 
turned away from Mexico to the South’ American product. 
The steps taken in collecting the juice of the sapota tree are 
deseribed. Detailed description of the Mexico, Columbia, 
Venezucla, Guatemala, and British Honduras products also are 
given. 
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Yuba Report of Inventory—Production—Domestic Shipments of Pneumatic Casings—Inner Tubes—Solid Tires 
ada, January, 1923 to March, 1924 

‘ipal ! , 

ring “Production” and Shipment” figures cover the entire month for which each report is made. “Inventory” is reported as of the last day of each 
| month. 


“Inventory” includes tires and tubes constituting domestic stock in factory and in transit to, or at, warehouses, branches (if any), or in 
possession of dealers on consignment basis, and as a total represents all tires and tubes still owned by manufacturers as a domestic stock. 
“Shipments” includes only stock forwarded to a purchaser and does not include stock forwarded to a warehouse, branch, or on a consignment 


this 
nber 























cage basis, or abroad. . 
ttles (Compiled by The Rubber Association of America, Inc.) 
.75) Se EO ATIC CASINGS —.INNER TUBES__ soLip Tina 
Zea- No. Mfrs. No. “No. Mfrs. No. Mfrs. 
. MONTH Repeens Inventory Production Shipments wae es Inventory Production Shipments Reporting Inventory Production Shipments 
orts January, 1923 4,695,916 3,127,270 2,994,297 2 5,838,310 3,951,885 3,748,651 11 262,462 83,383 60,611 
K1cO February, 1923 60 5,224,387 3,217,987 2,588,639 $0 6.77 7 1,95 8 4, 039, 202 3,001,697 11 270,191 75,457 63,394 
et March, 1923 58 5,670,601 3,865,726 3,322,637 57 7,740,945 4,875,414 3,828,315 11 265,843 79,788 77,144 
ling April, 1923 56 6,088,272 3,539,326 2,976,160 55 8,394,184 4'259.558 3,535,635 11 260,631 71,468 72,609 
May, 1925 57 6,906,594 3,659,986 2,757,764 57 9,292,223 4,317,537 3,414,115 10 268,323 77,288 67,147 
June, 1923 55 7,040,600 2,956,943 2,502,185 54 8924,326 3,590,011 3,581,060 10 283,425 72,445 52,126 
is July, 1923 5 6,471,124 1,992,989 2,534,425 52 7,396,444 2,625,118 3,942,24 10 263,891 42,345 45,219 
8 August, 1923 58 6 ,058,387 2,355,915 2,807,432 53 6,950,578 3,577,922 4,304,034 10 262,810 48,141 45,92 
September, 1923 60 '397,! 557 2,029,581 2,623,775 55 6,457,455 3,254,575 3 ore 514 10 249,379 37,074 45,971 
the October, 1923 59 aaTe 352 2,361,340 2,819,583 55 6,898,425 3,855,244 3,595,737 10 234,945 37,285 48,065 
1 at November, 1923 55 4,689,329 2,399,725 2,456,296 53 6,493,639 3,451,716 3, 422, 42¢ 5 11 213,686 32,577 49,471 
‘ December, 1923 51 4,329,300 2,437,148 2,603,617 52 6,318,446 3,288,665 3,497,472 10 178,088 34,937 62,408 
ent ; January, 1924 56 4,808,084 3,220,292 2,785,335 51 6,720,247 3,887,959 3,475,713 10 182,782 53,604 43,375 
s ot February, 1924 55 5,265,133 $278,674 2,.801,000* 50 7,339,307 4,067,631 3,329,504 10 188.519 60.646 49.370 
om March, 1924 57 5,763,084 $427,692 2,902,274 53 8,157,704 4,218,950 3,420, 72: 3 10 203,608 68,662 57,847 
* *Revised . 
und 
med ; Seat 7 a 
lan- 
106, 
» of °° ’ _— 
of British Rubber Statistics 
rics Movements of all kinds of Rubber to and from the United Kingdom as per Board of Trade Returns 
} e e . 
oo March, 1924 April, 1924 
onset IMPORTS IMPORTS 
nu- February- Two months ended March—— Three months ended 
— FEBRUARY MARCH 
ssi From 1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 From 1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 
<ets Straits Settlements & F.M.S 3,148 3,599 2,244 6,536 6,995 6,507 Straits Settlements & F.M.S. ...3,260 4,619 3,425 9,796 11,614 9,732 
rere Ceylon and British India 1.477 1,594 1,469 2,616 3,043 2,940 Ceylon and British India 1,191 1,319 1,148 3,807 4,362 4,088 
“ts Dutch East Indies, ete 368 557 354 1345 1,141 935 Dutch East Indies, etc. 817 559 611 2,162 1,700 1,546 
ina, Brazil and Peru 427 440 319 778 945 630 Brazil and Peru 361 230 168 41,139 1,175 798 
uba Other Countries 259 92 22 419 186 117 Other Countries ......... 186 215 45 605 401 162 
nda Totat Tons 5,679 6,282 4,408 11,694 12,310 10,929 Total Tons .5,815 6,942 5,397 17,509 19,252 16,326 
ada - —_ . “ “ 
EXPORTS EXPORTS 
February he ort aa March Three months ended 
FE d MARCH 
To 1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 To 1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 
United States of America .3,626 3,457 4,096 7,563 4,236 9,755 United States of America .2,613 4,095 1,634 10,176 8,331 11,389 
Canada 34 378 85 609 379 124 Canada . 492 3828 61 1,101 707 185 
France 1,919 1,484 1,121 3,295 2,608 2,749 ae ee ee eee 1,431 1,265 1,344 4,726 3,873 4,084 
2 Belgium 211 175 135 348 293 229 RR ae et as a aia nani aa 250 159 119 598 452 348 
Vo. Italy 476 342 136 813 689 324 Italy 401 288 261 1,214 977 585 
ce Spain 38 35 73 62 62 120 DE -ebba Walesencs.oes co's 54 11 17 116 73 137 
’ a Austria, Hungary 49€ 223 735 a 1,232 1,507 + er ma Austria, Hungary 685 490 1,038 1,317 1,722 2,545 
tussia Stee ewe = , 399 : ussla es ° o6on o< - 399 ~ 
, Sweden, Norway & Denmark 273 125 44 423 159 57 Sweden, Norway & Dermark 65 90 70 488 249 127 
in Other Countries in Europe 22 75 81 56 251 146 Other Countries in Europe 76 65 181 132 316 327 
in Other Countries ...... 22 11 3 71 27 4 Other Countries 47 18 26 118 45 30 
ol Total Tons naa ..-7,217 6,305 6,509 14,: 2 9,936 15,006 oe pe ee eee 6,114 6,809 4, 452 | 20, 385 16,745 19,757 
at : ‘ — : . Te = i 
Landings, Deliveries and Stocks in London and Liverpool as ; ies 
ces returned by the Warehouses and Wharves during Landings, Deliveries and Stocks in London and Liverpool as 
m. the month of February returned by ay Pectin spo and Wharves during 
ras Landed Delivered ——Stocks 29th February—— the month of March 
ea, for Feb. for Feb 1924 1923 1922 Landed. Delivered. Stocks 31st March + 
ms London for March for March 1924 1923 1922 
es. Piantation 4,481 5,202 56,8391  70,234* 67,466 London 
nd _ Other Grades hints oe 2 1 98 117 157 i sea a Achy aed 6,182 7,246 55,327 63,129 66,536 
to Liverpool Gtier Grades ....ccces 5 2 101 99 "134 
Plantation ‘ 543¢ 87it 5,221f 7,323t 7,141¢ Liverpool 
en Para and Peruvian 296 230 659 307 1,130 PEER. sveecrsewece 399T 508f 5,112¢ 6,62 7,162¢ 
ct. Other Grades ........ 210 272 443 a = | tar 185 259 585 34 ry 1,065 
. ———— — er Grades ......... —_ — 210 243 35 
ire Total Tons London and a oe 
2 Liverpool ........+.-5,822 6,304 62,579 78,253 76,337 Total Tons London and 
P - 
. inant SR a ah See Ea ce = PEE Sa vctwecee ,77 8,015 61,335 70,439 75,332 
re +Official Returns from the six recognized Public Warehouses. —— _ ae i n.. non 


*Adjusted owing to stock-taking at various Wharves. fOfficial Return from the six recognized Public Warehouses. 
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MARKETS [ 


Cottons and Fabrics 


New Yo May 15, 1924 
Although the general undertone of the 
cotton market was fairly satisfactory 


during the past two weeks, reports of eold 
replanting and the 
vere disturbing. 


weather, rain damage, 
the hol! Pe \ | 


ravages ol 


Cotton rose on the Ist but broke the next 
day, with July leading. Fall River con- 
tinued to be a wet blanket. Week after 
week sales there average around 30,000 
hales—about one-fifth of the volume that 
could be ealled good 

Durine the week closi May > the 
world took 161,666 bales of eotton, 
against 157,624 bales last vear But the 
previous week it took 195,156 bales and 
two veal ago in the same period took 
234,014 Mil! curtailment is reported to 
be gradually spreading in the South and 
New England Exports vere heavy, ap 
proximately 132,966 bal which had a 
light stimulating effect, that was only 
temporary 

Considerabk short interest WAS e@VI 
deneced in Julv bot! New Orleans and 
New York and the firmness in which that 
position was held in Southern markets 


anxiety A report 
Rio Grande Valley where crops 
stand had it that 


damage had 


gave traders cause for 
from the 
consider 


at a Tai 


boll 


Improved weather conditions influenced 


were 


able weevil been done 


three Exchanges on the 5tl But during 
early trading that day smaller spot prices 
in Liverpool and a lower range ot con 
tract prices than any prevailing the pre 
vious week influenced our markets. Any 
gain made that day was lost the next in 
eovering, brought about by a de« idedly 
firmer market and an inerease in spot 
sales 

Believing that curtailment of opera 
tions, either total or partial depending o1 
localities and lines manufactured, must 
he expected, some traders anticipate that 
consumption figures for the balance oft 
the season are almost certain to compare 
unfavorably with the corresponding 
months of last year If heavy exports 


continue, however, the deficiency will un 
doubtedly be made up. When the Euro 
pean international political problems have 
been settled to some degree, which is ex- 
pected this summer, it is hoped that busi- 
between this country and Europe 
will be done on a more liberal credit basis 
than has been possible for many years. 
In such a case takings would commence 
to increase almost immediately and it is 
reasonable to expect that a fairly large 
crop would be readily absorbed at full 
prices. A fair start made to- 
ward this crop but it can by no means be 
counted on. 

Trading has been for the most part of 


ness 


has been 


a hesitant character owing to the condi- 
tion of May and July due to a rapid de- 


erease in certificated stocks in the large 
trading centers. Daily market reports 
have been rather tame with tarding re- 


stricted to the professionals and no great 
varianee in fluctuations. An 
was noted on the 9th when a more definite 
traders 


exception 


value trend developed beeause 
became convinced that the new crop had 
received a setback as a result of the pro 


tracted cold weather. 


A flurry on May 12 lifted May con 
tracts to over $6 a bale in New Orleans. 
It was estimated that day that some 
~0,000 hales were taken about 214 cents 
over July. More favorable temperatures 
in the eotton belt brought late months 
lower. The New York market for spots 
was steady but it declined 14 points in 


Liverpool to 17.48d for middling. 
According to the Department of Com 
meree, Egyptian cotton exports for 
April totaled 44,581,000 pounds, 
pared with 41,539,000 pounds for March. 
Arrivals for April amounted to 19,187,000 
pounds and stocks at the end of the month 
totaled 120,017,000 


com 


pounds compared 


with figures for Mareh of 19,591,000 
pounds and 145,411,000 pounds, respe 
tively. 
Quotations of this date follow: 
Close i ose 


ow Last April 


M 31.30 31.70 31.15 68 29.47 
Ful 28.87 29.35 28.76 29.35 27.85 
Oct 24.97 25.52 24.91 25.51 24.30 
Ie 14.37 24.90 24.30 24.90 23.7 


EXTRA STAPLE COTTON 
Little change has been noted in quota- 
tions of extra staple cotton since our last 
ol strict middling in 
grade and f.o.b., New Bedtord 
of May 14 are as follows: 


report. Prices 


as 


color, 


1 1-8-inch 32%@33% cents 
1 3-16-inch I3B%@34\% ents 
1 1-4-inel i4' 35! cents 
lL 15-16-ine) } 1 ent 


TIRE FABRICS 

Most of the orders placed during the 
last two weeks have been small, although 
these were reported in fairly dis- 
tribution in lots from 500 to 5000 pounds. 
The largest order recorded in this market 
was for square-woven, placed at 55 cents 
for 100,000 pounds. 
actual sales basis of 55e 


rood 


Some business was 
done on an for 
earded American cords and 53¢ to 55e for 
square woven. Several contracts of mod- 
erate size placed for and 
square woven for May, June and July 
delivery. Although tire manufacturers 
are undoubtedly in need of supplies, 
little interest is being shown by them in 
a concerted way. Inquiry is good, how- 
ever. Inquiry was received from one of 
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COTTON CONSUMPTION 
IN APRIL 


Figures of the Census Bureau 
issued recently give the cotton con- 
sumption in April as 480,010 bales of 
lint and 42,289 bales of linters which 
compares with consumption in March 
of 483,928 bales of lint and 41,030 
bales of linters. In April, 1923, 
576,514 bales of lint and 52,595 bales 
of linters were consumed. For the 
nine completed months of the cotton 
season, home spinners’ takings have 
been 4,559,374 bales, against 5,040,004 
last year. 











tor 500,000 
Late this 
“tentatively.” 


Akron 


square-woven. 


the large 
pounds 


order was reported placed 


companies 
ot 


Quotations follow: 


CORD FABRICS 


Combed Sakellarides Nominal 
Combed Peeler . Ib Nominal 
Carded Peeler b 95 a 58 
Combed Egyptian uppers . Ib Nominal 
Carded Egyptian uppers h 62 1 64 
SQUARE WOVEN 
17 4 -ounce Egyptian uppers, 
combed ; Ib Nominal 
17 4 -ounce Egyptian uppers, 
carded t l 63 
17%-ounce Sakellarides, combed 
i cog Ib Nominal 
17 4 ounce Peeler carded t 54 a 57 
Ducks—Several small mills are _ re- 


ported to have stopped staple production 
but with others profits on specialty con- 


tracts are offsetting losses on the pro- 
duction of regular cotton ducks. Trading 
has been practically restricted to small 
lots. Maximum orders did not pass be- 
yond 10,000 yards and in rare cases 
20,000 yards. Small spot sales have been 
the feature of the market for the past 
two weeks and less interest is being 
shown in export business. All business 
done seemed to be for prompt or near 
future delivery. 

Burlaps—The market for burlaps has 
been spotty. Moderate interest has been 
shown in spot lights and nearbys. A 
firm undertone was apparent and there 


were plenty of inquiries. Buyers, how- 
ever, hesitate to place orders at current 
asking prices. Total East Coast and 
West Coast shipments were reported for 
April as 50,300,000 yards. The Caleutta 
market has been characterized by fluetu- 
ations of from 2d to 5d in various po- 


sitions. Frequent advances of 5 points 
for May to September burlaps were 
recorded in New York. 
SHEETINGS : 
40<nch 2.50-yard yd 16%@ — 
40-inch 2.85-yard .yd 14 @ .14% 
40-inch 3.15-yard yd 14%4@ _- 
40-inch 3.60-yard yd. 12 @ 12% 
40-inch 3.75-yard yd 10% @ .10% 
40-inch 4.25-yard see 09% @ .09 % 
(Continued on Page 145 





Chemicals and Compounding Ingredients 


THE INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL MARKET—New York, May 15, 1924—Movements in the majority of industrial chemicals 
during the past two weeks have been routine only. Many factors are simply marking time. Others report a steady 
but fairly satisfactory demand. It is generally agreed that the market is slower in most lines than it has been for 
previous weeks. It is believed by some that the bottom has been reached in shading prices inasmuch as lowered quo- 
tations seem to have had little or no effect in influencing the volume of business. No radical changes in quotations are 
expected this summer but an improved tone is anticipated. Contract business already booked is keeping some pro- 
ducers busy. The best that ean be said about the market is that it is spotty. The conservative buying policy apparent 

for some months continues. 





ACCELERATORS ZZ (under 5 per cent . ed Sulphuric, 60 degrees ton 10.00 @11.00 
MOGNEY. ccseves 07 @ 07% 66 degrees . .ton 14 00 (@15.00 
: Z (8-10 per cent - p Tartaric, crystals ... .Ib. 30 @ = 
Organic | leaded) ........ b 06% @ .07% Alkalies 
Aldehyde Ww ae Seen ee G = Caustic soda, 76% cwt. 3.76 @ 3.91 
] » Se . . - { ‘ 4 uA , » 9 
ammonia, crystals ...lb. $.90 @ .95 | Green neal ie lb. .10%@ Soda ash, 58% ...cwt. 2.04 @ 2.19 
Aniline oil, drums .......lb 17 @ 17% | Red seal Ib 09% @ . , 
Diphenylguanidine . — ~ 105 @1.15 |yenows pra aks ¢ Oils ‘ . at 
Excellerex, fies dines cn ae 40 @ 45 | C ». light 18 @ .18% Castor, No. 3, bls. . .Ib. 15‘2@ 
" ' . > 91 ) | rome, igh = a F 7 Chinawood, bbls. . Ib. 14% 16 
Formaldehyde-Aniline Ib 12%2@ dark and medium . .lb 18 @ 18% : ; : “4 1 
Hexamethylene-tetramine  . .Ib 82 @ _ .85 Cadmium Sulphide lb 1.65 @ 2.50 Corn, crude, bbls . «Ib Ll fa 11% 
Paraphenylenediamine ... .Ib 140 @ 1.50 Ocher. French Ib 01% @ .03 _Tefined ........++: Ib. +o @ 
Super-Sulphur No. 1 ....Ib. 50 @ .60 domestic i 02° @ 02% Cottonseed, crude : 8.12%@ m 
Super-Sulphur No. 2 ....Ib. 25 @ «35 . Glycerine, ..... Ib 16 @ 16% 
Tetramethy!— Linseed, domestic . gal. 88 @ 89 
Thiuramdisulphide .. .Ib. 600 @ — —— ne ; 7 06% a — 
Thiocarbanilide, kegs .....1b 264@ — ; VIN ie iC ITS HAZOS eee ee eenes ). O1RA@ S 
0 ER ae Ib. 35 @ a COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS Peanut,domestic,crude Ib 12%@ 
m Petroleum, amber ... .Ib .04% @ 
Aluminum Flake ...ton 25.00 @40.00 dark, amber . er | 04%@ - 
. hydrate light Ib 17 @ 18 Pine, steam distilled .lb 60 @ 65 
Inorganic Ammonia carbonate, lb 13 @ 14% Rapeseed, refined . gal 85 90 
Asbestine . ; .ton 13.50 @17.00 | blown 4 ; gal 1.00 @ 1.02 
Lead, sublimed blue lb 12) (a Barium carbonate, ton 68.00 @ 70.00 Rosin, first rectified gal 42 @ 44 
Lead, white lb 124%@ BD vec ecens sed Ib. 05 @ .06 | second rectified ...gal 5 47 
Litharge, domestic a2 ae 11%@ — Barytes southern off-color, ton 15.00 @18.00 | Sova Bean Hs k 12% @ 2% 
Lime, Superfine Ib 02 G@ 04 Western prime white ton 22.00 @23.00 Tar, commercial ....gal 30 @ 32 
Magnesia, calcined, Imported ton 28.00 @33.00 | 
light, lb 24 G@ 26 Basofor ..... Tre 044@Q — | , : 
extra light .......... Ib 45 @ .60_ | Blanc fixe, dry f.0.b. works Ib. me oy |e ib 09 10 
pet: 1b 07 @ o7%1c a 1 a” | Cumar resin, hard .. .Ib. . @ . 
av) j a | Carrara GEeP ..ccccccess Ib. 01%@ .02 soft Ib 0 @ 10 
Chalk, precipitated P ae ae ie ‘ “08 : 
’ , & Ib. 06 @ .07 
extra light ..........DD. .044%@ .05 poly » : - 
: : RE Srl cin caas dea Ib. 03%@ 04 og ig gerd toes 
COLORS Clay, China, domestic, ...ton 12.00 @15.00 Pitch. bensende ‘ tb. 05 @ 06 
shake ews cap-on ton 22.00 @32.00 eae. gal. (06 @ .08 
Blacks Blue Ridge . ....ton 12.00 @25.00 ; bbl BQ @ 575 
Arrow Aerfloted Ib 09%@ 10% |Fossil flour ... were 03 @ _ .05 R ca vrade K : bbl, 590 
Bone Black ........ Ib. 05% @ .07% /Glues, extra white = ald a 22 G@ 380 Shella, a Oy = ae: ‘ “ g a 59 
Carbon .. Ib 09 @ 12 medium white ...... Ib. 20 @ .26 a ee ; . “ 
Drop ee ethan Ib. O7%@ .10 cabinet Spee Ib. 18 @ .28 
oo? ©! Lewin Ib. 15 @ .45 cabinet low grade ... . Ib. 15 @ .18 Solvents F 
Lamp 7 wowen cen Ib. 12 @ «4.40 common bone ....... lb 11 @ «4.15 Acetone, drums ......Ib. 15 @ — 
Micronex seme al 09 @ 4.14 Graphite flake, bbls. ..... Ib. .06%@ .12 Alcohol, denatured, ‘ 
Bluse : amorphous .........Ib. .04 @ .10 , ~~" es errr gal. 7 @ .56% 
4 : aii Infusorial earth, powdered ton 60.00 @ — Senzol, 90% +++ 88 2: (a 
— “ = @ .26 bolted ton 70.00 a pure oes t 24 (a 25 
termed : . ib - ‘a 43 |Liquid latex ....gal 125 @ 1.35 Carbon bisulphide .. .Ib. 06 @ .07 
— a ‘2 | Magnesia, carbonate . Ib 08%@ .08% tetrachloride .. Ib OF %@_ .08 
Browns |Mica, powdered ' lb 07 @ «.15 Dimethylaniline .....Ib 16 a 38 
Iron oxide Ib 04% @ 05% | Rotten Stone ( powdered) Ib. 02%@ 04% Motor gasoline, iat 
Sienna, Italian, .....Ib 06 G .14% | Soapstone, powdered . ton 15.00 @22.00 : steel bbis. ; “D> -gal. — ie aA 
Umber, Turkey, lb 04 f 04% 'Starch, powdered . cwt. 3.27 @ 3.54 Naptha, V. M. & P. gal 19 (a 
Vandyke, domestic ...lb O3u%@ 04 |Tale, domestic ; ton 15.00 @22.00 T Iuene . -+se sal 3 a 
@ _ French ton 20.00 @25.00 | rurpentine, spirits ..gal 89 @ 90 
reens | French, high grade ..ton 40.00 @45.90 | wood . . gal. 84 @ 85 
Chrome, light . lb 30 @ 31 | Italian ton 50.00 @55.00 
, = ad gov Waxes 
medium Ib 18 @ 18% |Terra Alba cwt 1.75 @ 1.90 | R 9 , 22 
dark Ib is «@ 18% | Teinoli . 5 naw | Bayherzy -++-lb 21 @ = .22 
Ocsmmereial Ib 10% @ 7 +00 oD 02 @ 02% DUE on sveese ses bh 40 @ .42 
hiting, comm rcial . .cwt 85 @ 1.15 | Carnauba, No. 1 ....]b. 38 @ 39 
Reds | ——— cane = we - G . +4 Ceresin, white ee 10 @ 11 
Antimony ! gllders Doltec - «CWH. . @ 1.6 Montan, crude ...... Ib. 05%@ .06 
crimson, 15/17 F.S. Ib 39 @ .55 a ee le pe | Ozokerite, black ..... bh. 28 @ .26 
sulphur free ....lb 45 @ 60 sense es - 4 PE en seen oo os5 Ib. 27 @ .28 
m... eee alto : Quaker ............ton 13.00 @15.00 | . i RY @ 1 
golde n, 15/17 F.S. Ib 1 a - Seamer oo 3:00 @1600 | Paraffin 2: aa 05 ,@ 05% 
calcium and sulphur Wood pulp XXX tom SOO ¢ i Sweet wax .........]b. 12 @ as 
al waléenwabene Ib P > — ae. 9 os 6 ieee — NT 
red sulph.15-17 F.S. Ib 1s @ 16 Sa -eestom 25.00 @ — | 
Indian, English .....Ib 11 @ .13 SUBSTITUTES 
i, ff eee 95 @ 1.00 MINERAL RUBBER 
commercial . x oa 15 @ 18 ere, " | 
Red Oxide, o om i 2 . ? OS re Ib. .09 14 
pere .. a ib 12 4 "14 Genasco (factory) ......ton 50.00 @52.00 | white Ib 10 g 16 
Toluidine toner .....1b. 2.00 @ 210 |@ranulated MR -ton 50.00 @54.00 | Brown ............0+0-. 10 @ .18 
Venetian red ........ Ib. .02 @ 05% — ee ooo oes ton 30.00 @40.00 ee Ib. .09 @ 16 
Vermillion, quicksilver, oan aie Tn DP teingaaainn ton 30.00 @40.00 | White factice ..........: ib. 109 @ 115 
a 135 @ 145 320 - Ne + hydrocarbon 45.00 @50.0 | 
¥ 2 en . Be ees a cccae ton 5. a .00 
De. Swee vcass Ib. 15 @ 25 300/310 M. P. hydro- 
Whites — earbon (cl. factory) ton .40.00 @45.00 | VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
ee lb. .07 @ .07% | Synpro, granulated, 
7 many —— eee . =, @ - a M. R. (factory) ....ton 55.00 @70.00 Black hyposulphite ...... Ib. 17 @ .20 
Zi 0 e ZOUtA  «. iD. O6%@ .06% |} Sulphur Chloride (drums) Ib. .06 @ .08 
ps xide—American Process . | S Sulphur flour 
K “a FOU wc eceeces Ib. O7%@ .08% SOFTENERS Commercial bags, ...cwt. 1.325 @ 1.70 
— a Acids 2% bbls. ...cwt. 1.770 @ — 
black label, bags, cars 11%@ 12 | Acetic, 28% ....ewt. 3.12 @ 3.87 Superfine, bags, ....cwt. 2.00 @ 2.40 
blue = of 10%@ .11 Cresylic, 97% .. gal. 65 @ .75 a bbls. ....cwt. 240 @ — 
re. Oe nae 09% @ .10 95% . soete .63 @ .70 100% pure, refined, 
. Muriatic, 20% ....cwt .90 @ 1.00 NT te ac we ea ewt. 2.25 @ 2.55 
ZZZ (lead free) ...Ib O7%@ .08\% Nitric, 36 degrees ..ewt. 4.25 @ 4.50 a ex's tice aeons ewt. 2.50 @ — 
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Crude Rubber 


OOEEOOEROREERERE COR EOEEER DERE RHEREED OREO ENCORE ROOEDOOREEERERERDEORORDORROOREREE ODES 


New York, May 14, 1924 

Some circles considered significant the 
announcement trom Amsterdam that the 
Rubber Growers’ Association was de 


means ot 


organization to 
operatave basis for Dutch Indian plant- 


pating establishing a selling 


market rubber on a co 


ers. The Duteh believe that this plan 
would have more effect on price stahil 
ization than the Stevenson because it is 


British restriction 
exported to the 
Dutch Indies to be reexported to Singa- 
pore However, Dutch de- 
clared that selling would 
not lead to either a or to 
prohibitive pmece levels 
efforts to 
and 


the 
rubber is 


that under 


singapore 


anid 


rubber men 


such a bureau 
monopoly 
the Ste 
liquidation in 


Concerted diseard 
plan 
London tended to force prices. down on 
May 2a in London 
and le York. British 


growers in Malaya petitioned the Govern- 


enson general 


fraction of a pence 


a pound in New 


+ 


ment for a revision of the restriction. It 
is believed not only in London but here 
that the British will 
tually take steps to draw a new plan to 
replace the present one that is tacitly 
admitted wanting. A new effort on the part 
of the British the Dutch to 
reconsider the plan would 
not as a many. 
Prices held the 5th 
nearbys declined Yc forward 
sitions %ec, reflecting a in 
and an increase in the weekly stock re- 
turn. A further price at the 
opening on the 6th carned the price to 
21%¢e for sheets but thas 
grade was bid later at 2154¢, the prev- 
Good volume of business was 


Government even- 


to induce 
Stevenson 
come surprise to 
firm until 


! and 


when 

po- 
loss London 
decline 
smoked 


ribbed 


ious close. 


done at the lows. Shipments from Ma- 
laya for April totaled 20,000 tons 
against 24,000 for April, 1923. Ship 


ments for the four months ended April 


30 were 86,000 tons as compared with 
90,000 tons for the same period last 
year. 

At the close on the 7th ribbed smoked 
sheets were quoted 215gc; on the Sth, 
2134c; on the 9th, 2034¢; but the long 


side got the market under their contro! 
on the 10th when helped by firmer Lon- 
ribbed 
But this 


improvement was short lived for a slight 


don spot quotations, 


smoked sheets closed at 214. 


prices 


reaction im London sent prices down on 
the 12th to Wc a pound and 
ribbed smoked sheets closed at 21 

On the 13th another decline in London 
sent prices down to 2044¢. Throughout 
the day this price gained little strength 


from 


and at the close was only 20Moc. In- 
creased April arrmvals and the price 
reduction of one of the largest Akron 


manufacturers in but two tire sizes were 
blamed for the London slump. Buyers 
found, nevertheless, that low 
nearby positions did not represent rub- 
ber actually offered for London 
closed at the lowest pmces 
striction enactment—1054d buyers, spot. 
Singapore also lost 44d which brought 
the price to 105d spot 

Stocks of tires are 


prices on 
sale. 


since re- 


reported to be 


THE RUBBER AGE 


moving more freely due to the approach 
of the open car season but not as much 
as had been expected owing to the late 
Manufactures have been taking 
rubber for 


spring. 
an appreciable amount 
May delivery. 

When an old established dealing and 
importing firm m London failed new low 
levels touched there, spot quota- 
tions going down to 1044d. Spots closed 
at asking prices of 1034d. New York 
reflected the weak market in London. It 
touched 1934¢ and at the close had only 
risen 14¢ to an asking quotation of 20¢. 


ot 


were 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Plantations 
Ribbed Smoked Sheets 
Spot 20% a 
Ma 20! 1 @ 
ine 204%€@ 
luly-September 20% 
Oct.-Dec 21 a ~ 
First Latex, crepe, spot 21 a 
Amber Crepe No. 1, spot 244%@ 
No. 2 19% @ 
No 19% (a 
No 4 1S y a 
Brown Crepe, Rolled 1Is%@ 
Clean, thin 19%@ 
mspecky L& a 
Scrap, Colombo No. 1 15 a 
Pontianac 
Prime Pressed oO8 
Palembang O07 
Bangermassin os 1 
Sarawak 06 
Paras- 
Up-river Fine 20 @ 20% 
Medium 1s a 
Coarse 14 a 
Islands, fine 17 fa 
medium 16 a 
coarse O07 fa 
Cameta 12 @ 
Madeira Fine 22 a 
Acre Bolivian, fine O%G@ 
Cut Beni Bolivian, fine i2%@ 
Tapajos, fine 17 a 
Xingu Ball i2 
Caucho Ball— 
Upper, shipment 14%. 
Centrals— 
Centra crep, prime 15 a 
Corinto, scrap IS %@ 
Esmeralda, sausage I5%@ 
Gruaynle, w and d <i a7 
Africans 
Ber uela, No. 1 12 
No p- 11 
Congo, upper, black 19 ’ 
red 1s 
Kassai, Prime Red 17 
Balata 
Black Columbia 50 a 52 
Cnidad 67 68 
Surinam sheet 70 71 
Gutta Percha 
Siak Lé 16% 
Red Macassar 2.80 » 3.00 
Chicle 
Mexican. Yucatan 65 " 67 
LONDON MARKET 
Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets 
Spot l ,d 
Tune 10% 
Ny 1] 
luly Sept 11% 
Oct.-De« 11% 
SINGAPORE MARKET 
Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheet 
Spot 10 d 
Tune 10 
10% 
luly-Sept 10y% 
Oct.- Dee 10% 


Activities of the crude rub- 
ber market for the days 
when it touched new lows 
are given on Page 145. 
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Chemicals 


GESITAERAIORESTTOOHESIENOOTTOSORSDER LO TEREEEIERHEDSRR RT EDERD ENT eee eeeeeeeeteceetees 


Litharge—Business is holding up fair- 
ly well on contracts. Producers are 
optimistic. Prices are firm and un- 
changed at ll4%c @ 15e depending on 


quantity. 

Blane Fixre—Although lack 
confidence and a little softness has been 
manifested, quotations remain unchanged. 

Carbon Black—As stocks are being de- 
pleted the market continues strong. In 
most eases current orders are being filled 
from direct production. Spot lots are 
offered from 12¢ to 16%c depending on 
quality and quantity. 

Zine Oxide—Inquiries 
both domestic and imported. 
tations have shown little fluctuation. 


Reclaimed Rubber 
New York, May 15, 1924 
A fair volume of business is being done 
by reclaimers, although few new contracts 
are reported. The renewed interest being 
manitested by the trade in rubber paving 
is expected to open a considerable outlet 
inasmuch as the formulas for both out- 
door and indoor paving call for from 20 
to 30 per cent of a good grade of re- 
claimed rubber. More interest 
and is being shown in reclaims than ever 
before in the history of the industry. Re- 
claimers are optimistic regarding the 
future but expect no radical change in 
volume of business for the summer. 
Quotations, with the exception of a few 
grades, are unchanged : 


buyers 


continue for 
Spot quo- 


has been 


Preating Tab ...ccces: 13%@ 14 
Friction i9%@ 20% 
Boots and Shoes (unwashed ) 09%@ .09% 
Boots and Shoes (washed) 12%@ 13 
Mechanical ........ 09 @ .09% 
ae Sabbebawaes ‘wed 9%@ 10 
Tires, truck , 08 a 08% 
Tires, auto, black 08 %@ 09 
Black (washed) 10O“%~@ 10% 
White 13% 14 
Dark Gray , 9% @ 10 
Light Gray ....... 11 a 11% 
Scrap Rubber 
New York, May 15, 1924 


Little new business is reported by deal- 
but a fairly satisfactory volume 1s 
being done on old contracts. Plenty ot 
scrap rubber is being offered to dealers at 
tempting prices. The weak condition ot 


ers 


the erude rubber market is to a degree 
reflected in this market. Quotations, 
however, show no radical changes and 


although the undertone of the market is 
weak, are expected to hold fairly firm 
throughout the remaining spring weeks. 
The late spring undoubtedly has not had 
a good influence. Quotations, F.O.B. 
New York are nominally as follows: 


Auto tire peelings ds aie 00%G@ .00 54 
Standard White auto ton 13.00 @14.00 
Mixed auto ..... ‘ ton 9.00 @10.00 
GED WEED Faiiccatasesse ton 6.00 @ 7.00 
Clean solid truck tires 00% @ .00% 
Boots and shoes : 01% @ 01% 
Arctics, untrimmed 00% @ .00% 
Arctics, trimmed ee 00% @ 01 
Inner tubes, No. 1 03% @ .03% 
Inner tubes, compounded 01% @ .02 
Inner tubes, red ..... , 01% @ 01% 
Battery jars, clean hard rubber 00%@ «.01 
BP BOGS BED ccccecess ton 10.00 @11.00 
Pe ED éececdeceacs ton 7.00 @ 8.00 


eee 


*s 


cr fs 


May 25, 1924 
Rubber Patents 
APRIL 15, 1924 
1.490.113 Valve structure for pneumatic tires. 
John Kelly and Charles Raymond, St. Louis, 
’ Mo 
1.490.142 Grip pad for steering-wheel rims. 
Selden L. Stone and Hugh B. Powell, In- 
dianapolis, Ind 
1.490.296 Mat Peter J Swanson, Seattle, 
Wash., assignor to Tire Mat & Bi-Products 
Co., Seattle, Wash 
490,358 Treatment of Rubber Ruben Zer- 
tuche, Washington, D. C,, assignor to Secre- 
tary of War of the United States of America. 
190,535 Eiastic web. Thomas Moore, Wester- 
ly, R. I 
. 490.556 Spring Tire Jacob A Bradley, 
Milwaukee, Wis., assignor of one-half to 
Albert O. Anderson, Shawano, Wis 
490,614 Toy balloon Harry A. Loomis, San 
Jose, Cal 
190.618 Clamp for hose and flexible tubing 
Albert McKinney, West Frankfort, III 
190.628 Pneumatic-tire valve Frederick 
Myers, New York, N. Y 
190,648 Pneumatic tire Charles Watkins 
Turner, London, Eng 
190.670 Valve-core _ tester Paul J Law, 
Perry lowa 
1,490,680 Wrapping machine. John Scherner, 
Cudahy, Wis. and Edward Hutchens, Eau 
Claire, Wis., assignors to Pierce Wrapping 
Machihe Co., Chicago, Il 
190.691 Machine for trimming rubber heels 
Rees Beynon, Chicago, Ill, assignor to 
Dryden Rubber Co., Ill 
190.703 tubber composition Kar! Barre 
Lamb, New York, N. Y 
‘ 1.490.760 Hose connection Lee J Black, 
Beaumont, Tex 
1,490,797 Rubber heel Elmer Ww Borger, 
Palmerton, Pa 
1.490.895 Tire-opening machine William H 
Gerstenslazer, Akron, Ohio, assignor to the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
190,899. Tire-testing dynamometer. Carl F 
Scott Yonkers, N Y assignor to General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y 
APRIL 22, 1924 
190,.92¢ Detachable brake lining Harry W 
Jockers Jenkintown, and Harry Jefferson, 
Philadelnhia, Pa 
190.963 Rubber sole Louis Colella, Detroit, 
Mich 
1,491,020 rire-shaping press Adrian O. Ab- 
bott. Jr.. Detroit, Mich., assignor to Morgan 
& Wright, Detroit, Mich 
1,491,065 Method and tool for lap-seaming rub- 
her goods Chester J. Randall, Naugatuck, 
Cont assignor to the Goodvear’s Metallic 
Shoe Co Conn 
1,491,136. Tire patch. Roy Durossette, Richards, 
; Mo 
1,491,282 Apparatus for supplying stock to tire 
builders. Adrian O. Abbott, Jr. and Clyde 
J Smith Detroit, Mich., assignors to 
Morgan & Wright 
$91,504 Tire Tames H Williams, Gilbert, 
Alberta, Canada 
1,491,550 Rubber heel George Ross, Lorain, 
Ohio 
1,491,551 Tire cover Orrin M. Sala, Canton, 
Ohio, assignor to the Gilliam Manufacturing 
i Co., Canton. Ohio 
491,569 Rubber tire manufacture. Kenworthy 
JT. Thompson, Mansfield, Ohio 
191,62¢ Method of making bead cables for 
tires. Alphonso Comstock Pratt, Deep river, 
Conn., assignor by mesne assignments, to 
American Chain Co., Inc 
1,491,674 Sanitary mask Cataldo Coletti, 
Olean, N. ¥ 
191,683 Pressure gauge for automobile tires 
Henry T. Donnell, Washington, D. C 
491,748 Auto rim Larkin N. Hill, Atlanta, 
Ga 
APRIL 29, 1924 
1,491,782 Protective Case for Explosive Con- 
tainers. John William Ballew, Tulsa, Okla., 
assignor to Revere Rubber Co., Chelsea, Mass. 
1,491,864 Pneumatic Vehicle Tire John A. 
Johnson, Indianapolis, Ind 
1,491,877 Tire Protector Richard J Netzel 
and William H Eynon, Cleveland, Ohio, 
assignors to Standard Tire Protector Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
1,492,064 rire Rollo C. Barker, Hayden, Ariz 
1,492,148 Inner Tube Nathaniel G Warth, 
Columbus, Ohio 
1,492,175 Pneumatic Tire for Vehicles Robert 
; W. Miller, Wilmington, Del 
: 1,492,218. Inner Tube for Pneumatic Tires. 
: John D. Prince, Boston, Mass 
1,492,231 Regulable Cushion Truck Tire. Na- 
: thaniel G. Warth, Gallipolis, Ohio 
' 1,492,256 Resilient Tire Harvey F Maran- 
ville, Akron, Ohio, assignor by mesne as- 


Tire & Rubber Co., 


signments, to Firestone 
Akron, Ohio 


THE RUBBER AGE 





CRUDE TOUCHES NEW LOW 
New York, May 20, 1924 

On May 19 ribbed smoked sheets 
touched 17 3-8—the lowest price since 
February, 1922. Many opinions were 
advanced by brokers to explain the 
downward trend of prices, none of 
which offered a logical reason for the 
condition of the market. Some de- 
clared that the drop was to be 
expected as there had been a large 
speculative long interest which ma- 


tured this month. Others _ half- 
heartedly and perhaps disgustedly 
pointed to the bearish attitude of 
several New York brokers who 
offered the whole list on every bid 
made. 


It is likely that within the next 
six weeks rubber will touch the low- 
est price in 15 years. Price rallied 
today to 18 1-4, then a reaction sent 
it down to 17 3-4 at which it closed. 











1,492,203 Detachable Rubber Heel William A 
Maloney, Newton, Mass 

1,492,374 Pneumatic W heel George Jacobs, 
Detroit, Mich 

1,492,509 Sectional Tire Albert S Brown, 
Omaha, Neb 

MAY 6, 1924 

1,492,835 Demountable rim Charles E. Crown- 
over, Yakima, Wash 

1,492,849 Wheel tire Arthur O Hubbard, 
Minneapolis, Minn 

1,492,996. Method and means for remolding 
hard rubber water-meter discs to precise 
dimensions. John Thomson, Brooklyn, N. Y 

1,493,029 Machine for coating material Robert 


P. Frye, Marlboro, 
1,493,062 Soft-rubber 


Mass 


product and method of 


making it. Edward O. Benjamin, Newark, 
N. 
1,493,068. Tire-fabric-building machine Louis 


P. Destribats, Trenton, N. J 
1,493,153 Tire tool Frank R Hartsock War- 
saw, Ind., assignor of one-third to Charles O 


Dickey and one-third to Leonard E. Dickey, 
both of Warsaw, Ind 

1,493,190 Cushion tire Laurence R Davis, 
New York, N. Y assignor to Morgan & 
Wright, Detroit, Mich 

1,493,198 Resilient wheel Ernest A. Havens, 
Peoria, Ill., assignor of one-fourth to Frank 
P. Casey, one-fourth to Herman H. Ashen- 
berg, both of Peoria, Ill., and one-fourth to 
Norman T. Nichols, New Canton, Ill 

1,493,199 Resilient wheel Ernest A. Havens, 
Peoria, Ill., assignor of one-fourth to Frank 
P. Casey, one-fourth to Herman H. Ashen- 


berg, both of Peoria, Lil. and one-fourth to 


Norman T. Nichols, New Canton, Il 
1,493,293. Air valve Paul J Timberlake, 
Jackson, Mich 
1,493,370 Method of making and vulcanizing 


dipped rubber articles. Thomas W Miller, 


Ashland, Ohio 


New Incorporations 


DELAWARE 
Rubber Corp 
rubber. Incorporator, 


Crude 
M. M 


Ohio Indiana $2,600,000 


and manufactured 


Lucey Principal office, Wilmington, Del 
KENTUCKY 
Bartling Tire & Rubber Co. $300,000 In 
corporators, Edward F. Bartling, Doris M. Hoppe 
and Charles V. Williams Principal office, Louis- 
ville, Ky 
NEW YORK 
Serber Rubber Co $20,000 Tires Incor- 
porators, S. Anhalt, L. W. Stern, N. M. Satloff 


York, N. Y 
OHIO 
Brunswick Tire Corp. $100,000 yr. © 
Cleef secretary of the B. F. Goodrich Co., 
retary: B. E. Bensinger, of Chicago, president. 
Principal office, 1925 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
iil. 
Paramon 
Manufacture 


Prine ipal office, New 


Van 
sec- 


Rubber Manvfacturing Co. $50,000. 
and sale of rubberized aprons, gar- 
ments and other fabrics Incorporators, Arthur 
W. Pharis, Peter ©. Mooney, J. Earl Cox, John 
MeIntosh, M. S. DeForrest, all of Akron, Ohio. 
Principal office, Akron, Ohio 


Cotton Markets 


(Continued from Page 142) 


DUCKS 
DD IG«s cents ot caebae ob » £4 ¢& 48 
Pe seie eee ees es lb 46 @ .48 
Enameling Pe ey lb .47 @ .52 
ee. OD: ccccecoenseees Ib .48 @_ .52 
Single filling Tete eees cee 23% 
Double filling ........ er 24 @ 25% 
BURLAPS 
(Carload Lots) 

7%-ounce 40-inch ......... 5.65 @ 5.70 

a ounce 40-inch ........ 5.70 @ 5.75 
10 -ounce 40-inch 7.60 @ 7.70 
10%-ounce 40-inch 7.75 @ 17.80 

DRILLS 
87-inch 2.75-yard ........- yd. 144% @ -— 
37-inch 3.00-yard .. 2. yd. 13%@ 
37-inch 3.25-yard ......... yd. 12%@ — 
37-inch 3.50-yard ......... yd. 12 @ .12% 
sJ-inch 3.95-yard . —  " 104% @ 
OSNABURGS 

30-inch T-ounce 14%@ 15 
40-inch T-ounce 16\%@ 16% 


Trade Marks 


April 29 
Subject to opposition within 30 days of above date 


ARCHCONFORMER—No. 156,802. Thomas G. 
Plant Co., Boston, Mass Boots, shoes, and 
slippers of leather, rubber, felt, etc 

DESIGN (consisting of the letter ““V’’ and an 
American  soldier)——No 185,273 Victor 
Novelty Mfg. Co., Ashland, Ohio Basket 
balls, toy balls, rubber balls, playballs, and 
swimming belts. 

DESIGN (consisting of a geometrical figure con- 
taining the word “United.’’)—No. 188,318 


Miller Bros. Star Shoe Co., doing business as 


the Miller United Shoe Stores Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Leather and rubber boots and shoes 

RED MAN—No. 191,467 American Hard Rub 
ber Co., Hempstead and New York, N. Y 
Hard-rubber combs for dressing and cleaning 
the hair 

Not subject to opposition 

GARLOCK STYLE No. 19—No. 183,512 Gar 
lock Packing Co., Palmyra, N. Y Packing 
and packing material made wholly of or 
from various combinations of asbestos, rub- 
ber, cotton, flax, copper, lead, iron and 
habbitt 

GARLOCK STYLE No. 22——No. 183,513. Gar 


lock Packing Co., Palmyra, N. Y Packing 
and packing material made wholly of or from 
various combinations of asbestos, rubber, 
cotton, flax, copper, lead, iron and babbitt 
GARLOCK STYLE No. 24—No. 183,514 Gar- 
lock Packing Co., Palmyra, N. Y Packing 
and packing material made wholly of or from 


various combinations of asbestos, rubber, 
cotton, flax, copper, lead, iron and babbitt 
GARLOCK STYLE No. 150—No. 183,515. Gar- 


lock Packing Co., Palmyra, N. Y. Packing 
and packing material made wholly of or from 


various combinations of asbestos, rubber, 
cotton, flax, copper, lead, iron and babbitt. 
GARLOCK STYLE No. 243—No. 183,516. Gar 


lock Packing Co., Palmyra, N. Y Packing 
and packing material made wholly of or from 


various combinations of asbestos, rubber, 

cotton, flax, copper, lead, iron and babbitt 
GARLOCK STYLE No. 900—No. 183,517. Gar 

lock Packing Co., Palmyra, N. Y. Packing 


and packing material made wholly of or from 


various combinations of asbestos, rubber, 

cotton, flax, copper, lead, iron and babbitt 
GARLOCK STYLE No. 901—No. 183,518 Gar 

lock Packing Co., Palmyra, N. Y. Packing 


and packing material made wholly of or from 


various combinations of asbestos, rubber, 
cotton, flax, copper, lead, iron and babbitt 
GARLOCK STYLE No. 44—No. 183,519. Gar 
lock Packing Co., Palmyra, N. Y. Packing 


and packing material made wholly of or from 


various combinations of asbestos, rubber, 

cotton, flax, copper, lead, iron and babbitt 
GARLOCK STYLE No. 666—No. 183,520. Gar- 

lock Packing Co., Palmyra, N. Y. Packing 


and packing material made wholly of or from 


various combinations of asbestos, rubber, 

cotton, flax, copper, lead, iron and babbitt 
GARLOCK STYLE No. 720—No. 183,521. Gar- 

lock Packing Co., Palmyra, N. Y Packing 


and packing material made wholly of or from 


various combinations of asbestos, rubber, 
cotton, flax, copper, lead, iron and babbitt. 
SAFETY CUSHION—No 183,532. O'Sullivan 
Rubber Co., Inc., New York, N. Y Rubber 
heels for boots and shoes. 
GARLOCK STYLE No. 17—No. 183,550—Gar- 
lock Packing Co., Palmyra, N. Y. Packing 


and packing material made wholly of or from 
various combinations - of asbestos, rubber, 
cotton, flax, copper, lead, iron and babbitt. 
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ACCELERATORS AIR GOODS Harshaw, Fuller & Goodwin Co., APRONS—RUBBER 
Dovan Chemical Corp., New York Davol Rubber Co., Providence, rhe, Cleveland, O Faultless Rubber Co., Ashland, 
Grasselli Che al ¢ Ni, Vork RI Rubber Service Laboratories Co., Ohio. 
Harshaw, Fuller & Goodwin Co Hodgman Rubber Co., N. Y. City The, Akron, O Hodgman Rubber Co., N. Y. City. 
The, Cleveland, O United States Rubber Co., New 7 . I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co., N. Y. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., York AMMONIA AQUA City 
Ir New York : . ~ = oe oe Laidlow, Kelly & Co., New York. Miller Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical AIR MATTRESSES Wishnick-Tumpeer Chemical Co., ARTIFICIAL RUBBER 
Co., New York ‘ Davol Rubber Co., Providence, Chicago Carter Bell Mfg. Co., New York. 
Rubbe r Service Laboratories ( ’ R. I : . : . . ‘ Everease Co., Wilton, Conn 
Vanderbilt RT. Co. Inc, New  odgman Rubber Co. NY. City. ANGLE THERMOMETERS Stamford Rubber Supply Co., 
ue Ait, . by Al ,» ew nitec Ss es tubbe ‘o New oan , P ; . 
York Y i ” oe Taylor Instrument Companies, . 1 _— 
Wishnick-Tumpeer Chemical Co ag Rochester, N. ¥ - gy H., Co, New York 
. . , Sutcher, L Yo., New York. 
_ Chica » AIRPLANE AND B ALLOON ANILINE OIL Fulper, Edward B., Trenton, N. J. 
ACCUMULATORS CLOTHS - . Harshaw, Fuller & Goodwin Co., 
Adamson Machine Co., Akron, O Hodgman Rubber Co., N. Y. City sutcher, L. H., Co., New York. The, Cleveland, O 
Akron — r Mold & Machine United States Rubber Co., New A narod ag way. I —“, = Wishnick Tumpeer Chemical Co., 
Co , ror 0 York ipstein, A., 4 »., Ne , a Chicago 
Allen Machine Co., Erie, Pa ALBA oa HITIN oamen Sone 5 Chemical Co., sTOMIZERS 
Birmingham Iron Foundry, Derby, s G& Inc., New ork ALOU! A it 
Cont ; Harshaw, Fuller & Goodwin Co., Wishnick-Tumpeer Chemical Co., ~~ ag Products Co., Bar- 
ACIDS The, Cleveland, O Chicago Mn Pon 
; : . Industrial Chemical Co., New — . A OCLAVES 
— ~ - ee as York ANILINE OIL PLANTS Devine, J. P., Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
New Jersey Zine’ Co,, N. Y. Cit Wee cemger Chemical Cs. Devine, J. P., Co. Buffalo, N. ¥. AUTOMOBILE COATS 
: . ‘ : Chicago é i iw ah te, 
Wishnick-Tumpeer Chemical Co., ” _ , . , AIRC Hodgman Rubber Co.. N. Y. City. 
; ’ S > en . » + 3 
Chicago ALCOHOL AN I er SULPHt _— United States Rubber Co., New 
ACID TANKS Harshaw, Fuller & Goodwin Co., sullock & SONS, INC., NeW York 
mingham Iron Foundry. Derby rhe, Cleveland, O York AUTO TOP FABRICS 
— SRaaD L7em TOUNEry, DUE, Wishnick-Tumpeer Chemical Co., Bute her, L H., Co., New York. Hodgman Rubber Co., N. Y. City 
Devine, J. P., Co.. Buffa N. ¥ Chicago Fulper, Edw ard B., l'renton, N. J. Taylor, Armitage & Eagles, Inc., 
Paevel Voundr * Machine Ce ¥ . Harshaw, Fuller & Goodwin Co., New York 
Ansonia, Conn. ‘ ALUMINUM FILLER rhe, Covetnd, 0, Turner, Co., J. Spencer, New York 
none _ . Wishnick-Tumpeer Chemical Co., States Metnis Co., Inc., New York. J » wate St tu aw : 
AIR & STEAM METAL BAGS ws seo Rare Metal Products Co., Belle- U ne States Rubber Co., New 
Allsteel Ridewell Tire & Rubber ville, N. J 
Co., Dayton, Ohio. ALUMINUM FLAKE Richo Manufacturing Co, Utica, BALATA = = 
AIR BRAKE HOSE Aluminum Flake Co., Akron, Ohio N. ¥ Wood, ¢ aries E., New York. 
United States Rubber C New Butcher, I iH Co., New York Wishnick-Tumpeer Chemical Co., BALATA FILM (Colorless) 
York Fulper, Edward B., Trenton, N. J Chicagt Peters Bros. Rubber Co., N. Y. 








AZO BRAND ZINC OXIDES 
A PRODUCT WORTHY OF YOUR USE 
AMERICAN ZINC SALES CO. 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR 


AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD & SMELTING CO. 


COLUMBUS, P. O. Box 1428 ST. LOUIS, Pierce Bldg. NEW YORK, Equitable Bldg. 
Warehouse St New York, Boston, Montreal, Philadelphia Cleveland, Cincinnati, Toledo, Indianapolis, Louisville, 
ch ’ St. Loui Omaha, Dallas, New Orleans, Trenton, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 


Zine Oxide Plants: Hillsboro, lil., and Columbus, Ohio 


Azo ZZZ Lead Free 
Azo ZZ—Under 5% Leaded 
Azo Z—8 - 10% Leaded 


PURITY 
UNIFORMITY 
DURABILITY 














J. H. LANE & CO. 


Tire Fabrics Cord Fabrics 
Enameling Duck Drill Sheeting 
Osnaburg and Special Constructions 

250 W. 57 STREET, NEW YORK 226 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 








